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THE MONTMORENCY FALLS. 


BY MRS. ANN. S. STEPHENS. 


Ture is a legend of these waterfalls, 

Which haunts my fancy like a formless dream, 
Whispered unto my heart in other years. 

Where, or how, the story found a form 

I cannot well remember me—but still, 

It flings a vague and gloomy shadowing 

Upon the pictured treasures of the mind, 

And takes a form as if of waking truth. 

’Twas of the time when the red warrior chose 
His camping-ground among those frowning rocks, 
And laid him down for stern, unbroken sleep, 
Within the booming thunders of the Fall. 

His council fires gleamed redly on the hills, 
And shot their arrowy light along the ledge 
Which girds the waters to their downward leap. 
The sea of waving foliage, dense and green, 
Spread from the margin of the misty East, 

To the rich crimson of the setting sun— 

The gloomy precipice—the tangled dell, 

The sounding cataract and purple hills— 

Where the fierce wolf prowled freely for his prey 
Where crafty panthers slumbered on the boughs, 
And the huge buffalo a track had worn 

Along the margin of the rushing stream : 

These were the red man’s glorious heritage ! 


It was the prime of summer; mossy glades 
Were flush with blossoms, and the ripe, warm sun 
Floated among them, like a smile from heaven. 
The trees were burthened with rich leafiness, 
And from that wild and verdant solitude 
The anthem of that waterfall went up 
With a most solemn melody. The sky 
Brooded above the earth with bending love. 

The sunshine smiled upon the leaping waves ; 


And all things whispered of a Maker’s power. 


But human life, and woe, and deadly hate, 
Had found a home in that deep solitude ; 
For there, beneath the green and leafy gloom 
Of the hush’d wilderness, a circling flame 
Crept upward round the huge and knotted trunk 
Of an old forest oak. The splintered pine 
Blazed o’er the tangled roots—flashed bright and high, 
And then with red, warm tongues devouring leaped 
To the hoar moss that bearded every bough— 
Spread broadly upward through the dusky leaves, 
Till the dark forest reddened with the glare. 
In double ranks, circling that glowing tree, 
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| Sat fierce brow’d warriors, like a ring of fiends, 
| Sent out to hold their orgies upon earth. 


| The winds swept through the hot and burning boughs, 
|| And scintillating sparks—a fiery rain— 
Showered o’er the stirless forms; while upward sprung 


The quiv’ring flames upon the smoky air. 
The shafted arrow and the sinewy bow— 
The tomahawk and club and keen-edged knife— 
Flashed to the light, and there all hotly gleamed 
In the tall grass: and that, curled crisply back, 





It was a savage and a fearful scene— 


| Yet was it dashed with light; for through the trees 


Were seen, imperfectly, the glow of flowers, 

| And sunny banks, and glancing bright between, 
Leaped the swift rapids, laughing in the sun. 
A small canoe swung dancing to the swell, 

As if it felt the music of the Fall. 


There stood the victims! 

| The one a girl, so gently fair, 

| She seemed a spirit of upper air, 

| Lured by the sound of the water’s swell 
To the haunt of demons, dark and fell : 

| But, oh! the keen despair, 

| Breaking from out that large dark eye, 

| Bent with such chill intensity, 

| On the wild pageant there ! 

| Those livid lips grew cold and white; 

| And her brow was knit, in the dusky light, 

Beneath her long black hair. 
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| Bound by many a twisted thong, 
1 In manly courage stern and strong, 


| 
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Stood one whose eye ne’er dim’d its fire, 
| Though firmly bent on his funeral pyre. 
| Yet his bosom heaved—his heart beat quick ; 
His labored breath came fast and thick ; 
, His cheek grew pale, and drops of 
Sprang to his brow, like beaded rain, 
As he felt the clasp of his pallid bride, 
Where she clung, in fear, to his prisoned side. 
| One fearful start; a wild sharp thrill— 
She sinks to his feet all cold and still ! 
The forest has sent from cave and dell, 
|The echoing sound of a horrid yell; 
|The wood is alive on either hand 





|| With the rushing feet of that savage band! 


The youth has rent his bonds apart! 
His bride is clasped to his leaping heart! 


| Like a stag he bourds the forest through ; 


Down, down the rapids that light canoe 
Leaps madly on in the misty spray— 

It rocks on the verge—away, away ! 
There is nothing left but the solemn swell 
Of the waters sounding a funeral knell. 




































‘ Shrivelled, grew dim and died, on the scorched earth. 
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A TALE OF THE IRISH REBELLION. 


In the wildest part of the coast of Wicklow, there | 
stands, or at least, there stood, towards the close of the 
year 17—, a neatly thatched cottage ; remarkable not 


Original. | 
' 
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only on account of its romantic situation, but also for a || 


superior air of comfort which it bore in comparison | 
with that most miserable of all dwelling-places, an Irish | 
peasant’s cabin. Would that it were possible to de- 
scribe the beauties of that forest spot! When nature 
formed it she must have been in a fantastic mood in- 
deed; for it was wild as the poet’s dream, when at the | 
height of his frenzy. To the Nerth, stretched out the/ 
famous Dublin Bay, or as it is called in the native lan-| 
guage—“ The black lake of the sea ;” Eastward, naught | 
could be seen but the broad and treacherous Irish. 
Channel; and on all other sides it was completely shut | 
in by the “ Sugar-loaf’’ mountains. 

It was night when our story begins. 


The cold east- | 


wardly winds sent the clouds scudding athwart the hea- | 


vens at a fearful rate; and as now and then the moon 
shining fitfully through, reflected her beams on the white 
washed walls of the cottage, a superstitious beholder 


would have thought it was some troubled ghost stalking | 


in its shroud through the scenes of its former crimes 
and woe. 
In one corner of the principal room in the house, sat | 


a female rocking herself to and fro and singing toa) 
child she held in her arms, that low and monotonous | 
sing-song with which Irish women are wont to lull their | 


babes to sleep. Tears were chasing each other slowly | 
down her cheeks, and as ever and anon, some seeming- 
ly unutterable thought darted through her brain, she 
seemed the very image of desperate grief. Alas! she 
had terrible cause for her sorrow. That very morning 
her husband had been found guilty of joining the secret 
society of ‘‘ United Irishmen,” and had been executed 
asarebel. But she was not the only one left to mourn 


his untimely and disgraceful death. There was another 


inmate of that chamber, whose grief, though less loud, | 


was as sincere, and who to the last day of her life be- 
wailed her unhappy father’s fate; for she was the re- 
bel’s only daugl 
her name, sat w 
on which she leant her throbbing forehead; and as her 


| 


Cathleen O’Neale, for such was 
her arms crossed over a small table, 


hair, usually confined witMin due bounds, was now loose 
and tangled, it nearly hid her whole person. Had Ovid 
seen her as she sat perfectly motionless, he would have 
been inspired to write an ode on some beautiful Hebe 
turned to stone: indeed, the only sign she showed was 
a long and bitter sob which escaped as if it would break 
her heart. As a gust of wind swept by the house, she 
started, (for those were times when a less circumstance 
would send achil! to the heart of young and old through- | 
out Ireland) and throwing back her hair, displayed a 
countenance of surpassing loveliness. One glance would 
have told you she was of the posterity of Milesius, for 
she had the dark eye and rich complexion which his de- 
scendents to this day have preserved as the mark of 


their Spanish origin. Though coarsely dressed, and at | 
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| present bowed down by grief, there was that in her ap- 


pearance which said she might “ have sung a song of 
better days,” before her father was ruined and crushed 
to the earth, through hatred of his religion and liberal 
opinions, by the oppressors of his country. I said she 
started, as she did, three distinct raps were heard on the 
window-shutter. She fell on her knees, and marking 
the Shileth of her faith, the sign of the Cross, on her 
bosom, she murmured the words, ‘‘ May the souls of the 
departed rest in peace !” and then rose to open the door 
to the person that knocked. 

“ Ah, dearest Dermot! thank God that you are safe !” 

** Cathleen, my own darling sister, how have you lived 
through this long dreadful day?” . 

“Oh, it has been terrible; but, Dermot, our poor 
mother—” 

‘“‘Great God! yes, we should not think of ‘ourselves 
while she remains to be consoled and comforted.” 

He entered and sat down. 

“Well, my poor Boy,” said his mother; “ you saw 
him take his last look of this dreary world: I hope in 
God, he did not linger long—did not suffer much ?” 

“No, mother, no—he died, brave as a lion to the last. 
I followed with the crowd through the streets of Dublin 
to the green; and there he wished to say a few words 
to the people; but his voice was drowned by the beat- 
ing of the drums of those hell-hounds—the red-coats. 
When he found his efforts to speak useless, he grew 
paler for a second, his lip quivered slightly, and the 
next minute he was with his God! Stop, mother, cease 
weeping and listen to me, I have something yet to tell 
you. As the sheriff was descending from the platform, 
a paper was thrown towards him from the midst of the 
‘crowd, which astonished him so much that he read it 
aloud, before he hardly understood its meaning. It 

was to warn him, that before a fortnight had elapsed a 
victim would be required in revenge for the death of my 
father. It was signed by that terrible name, which 
made the boldest soldier grow pale when he heard it— 
Gerald O’ Bryan, the Outlaw.” 
“ Ah!” cried the mother, jumping up and shaking her 
‘arm wildly, “ may heaven pour its choicest blessings on 
‘his head during all eternity! the noble-hearted youth!” 
| “Amen! amen!” was all that Cathleen replied to 
her mother’s invocation, and then hid her face which 
_was covered with deep blushes, in her hands. 
** But,” continued Dermot, “the officer immediately 
perceiving the error he had committed in giving publici- 
| ty to such a daring defiance, offered, within hearing of 
almost all the assembled multitude, the immense reward 
of three thousand guineas for the Outlaw’s head.” 


“Good God!” groaned Cathleen, who had now 





| grown white as alabaster, “ he is lost!” 


“* Never!”’ cried her brother, “‘ as long as he has the 
protection of God and every true friend of his country, 
| the man will be safe; ay, in the very palace of the Lord 
Lieutenant himself! As a proof of what I say—the 
sheriff had scarcely ceased speaking when I heard a hoarse 
bitter laugh behind me, and on turning round beheld the 
flash of thateye that can never be forgotten—Gerald 
himself stood beside me !” 
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‘Ha! ha!’ he again laughed. ‘ Dermot, did you ever || half military style, with a foraging cap on his head, and 

imagine that your friend’s head would have brought a soldier’s stiff leather stock round his throat— 

such a weight of gold ?’ | “What the devil he wanted at that late hour of the 
‘Hush, for God’s sake!’ said I, ‘if they recognize night?” 

you, your fate is sealed. But how came you here? It He replied, ‘ he wanted to see the magistrate.” 

was a desperate undertaking !’ ‘‘Ha! I suppose your fingers are itching to grasp 
‘I came not,’ said he, ‘to whet my rage against the some more blood-money! But come in, man or devil 

enemies of my country by the sight of another murder, | which ever you are. I see you are a novice in your trade 

for it is already at its height; but I came to see what) Fr you would not shake so, because I called the reward 

effect that piece of paper would have, Dermot, on your | for delivering one of your countrymen up to the gallows 

father’s executioners, and I have seen enough: my head | by its true name—blood-money ;” and here he eyed the 

is set against so much yellow dross! But you speak of | | stranger with a malignant grin ; for even the soldiers in 

my fate being sealed, were I recognized ; one wave of Ireland, fiends as they were in those days, despised 

my arm, and one shout of ‘The Gerald for ever!’ and “the Informer.” 

nota soldier here would ever again return to his bar-') He showed the countryman (who might have been 

racks to boast over the share he had had in the degra- | about five-and-twenty years old, though he seemed a 

dation of Ireland. ‘Tis well that they know me not! | great deal more, as he was pale as death, and his eyes 


But enough of this. When do you return to the cot-| were deep sunk in his head,) into a room so full of to- 
| bacco smoke that with difficulty he perceived three men 


‘To-night,’ I replied. | sitting at the upper end, and who were the cause of the 
Would to God I could nocompate | density of the atmosphere. As he approached, two of 


‘Ah, so soon. 
you! But give “ token to your sister Cathleen—on_ them took their pipes from their mouths and laughed 
seeing it she will understand its meaning. Farewell, || heartily at what the third was telling them. They then 
Dermot, the Gerald will avenge your wrongs!’ and he | passed an immense measure from one to the other, 
was gone. Here, Cathleen, is the token he spoke of ;” || Which was filled with strong porter, and, by way of ren- 
and Dermot took a ribbon from around his neck, to which | dering it more palatable to their seasoned throats, had 
was attached a small finely wrought golden crucifix, || about half a pint of whiskey mixed with it. When 
and gave it to his sister. ‘each had drank about as much as would have dosed a 

With trembling hands she seized and pressed it to | horse, the two resumed their pipes, the third his story ; 
her lips. A common observer would have seen nothing || never taking the least notice of the intruder. The man 
more than an aet of devotion, in kissing the image of | thinking they had not seen him, attempted to speak, but 
her Redeemer, but a nicer scrutinizer of the heart | was told to be silent by the soldier who had introduced 
would have remarked that she caught it too eagerly for | him. The narrator, who was a corporal in a Welsh 
mere devotion, indeed, a caviller at her religion would | regiment, continued to tell the result of an experiment 
have called it rank idolatry; but the truth is, she was hee had made that morning of the latest method which 
thinking of nothing more or less, at the time, than the | had been invented for giving human beings a foretaste 
donor of the token, outlaw and outcastas he was. She | 0f the tortures of the damned. He mentioned he had 
then touched a spring in the top of the cross, and the | overtaken a countryman on the highway, and, before 
back flying open revealed a small piece of paper. She the man was aware of his intention, had thrown him 
drew it out, and read the words: | down and secured him with a cord he always carried 


“The Judge who condemns Murdock O'Neale to death, for | about for such purposes. He then began to cut his ears 


ny to — ao me — dies within a fortnight | off after the most approved fashion. When he had ar- 
er. m and, 80 heip me 
ony my P GERALD O’BRYAN. rived at this most interesting stage of his proceedings, 


“ Mother, he will redeem his pledge—the Judge is. | he was fortunately joined by one of comrades, who 
/hinted what a capital opportunity to try the effects of 
om the latest inventions; and they proceeded accordingly 
Four nights afterwards a man was seen cautiously | to moisten a quantity of gunpowder and rub it in the 
descending the hill which leads to the little town of shape of a cross into the wretch’s head; when the 
Wicklow. As he crept noiselessly along the principal | skin had imbibed a sufficient quantity and his hair was 
street, he appeared to be much agitated by fear or | full of it, they loosened his legs, and having set fire to 
some other cause, for at every stir within the houses | the power, (a fact) they gave him a push and let him 
he would stop and crouch to the earth, and then his | run; and away the miserable man went howling with 
breath came thick and his heart beat violently; at last agony, his head one mass of gore, and still blazing, to 
he reached a house, which seemed larger and better | throw himself into a pool of water that was close by ; 
built than most of its neighbors. Crawling over the | | but before reaching it he fell, and there he lay on his 
fence of a garden attached to it, he knocked lightly at back, writhing in torture and roaring to them like a 
a back door; which was not opened until he had thrice | | maniac to shoot him. When they had laughed at his 
repeated the summons. As he knocked the last time | contortions till they could hardly stand, the corporal 
he saw a dark object run quickly past him, and as he || very reluctantly sent a ball through his head; but he 
started at its sudden appearance, the door opened, and || could not afford time to wait any longer. 
he was asked by a ruffianly looking man, dressed in a! Chuckling over the picture the corporal drew of the 


se 





doomed !” 
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“‘Croppy’s sufferings, they regaled themselves with || 


another draft of porter. | 
The bead man of the trio was a regular specimen of 


RISH REBELLION. 








of the hill torrents, which dashed from one projection to 
another, turned them aside until they had reached their 
goal; when they surrounded the “ O’Neale’s cottage,” 









the Irish magistrate during the Rebellion; about one of 


whom, Byron, that true friend of the oppressed, has 
written so eloquently. 
“ Without one single ray of her genius, without 
The fancy, the manhood, the fire of her race ; 


The miscreant who well might plunge Erin in doubt 
If she ever gave birth to a being so base— 


“If she did—let her long boasted proverb be hushed, 
Which proclaims that from Erin no reptile can spring ; 

Bee the cold-blooded serpent with venom full flushed 
Still warming its folds in the breast of a king.” 


This wretch turned round and demanded the country- 
man’s business. He replied, he came to give informa- 
tion, by which it was likely that O’Bryan, the Outiaw, 
might be seized. The magistrate’s countenance imme- 
diately turned of a bluish white, through deadly fear— 
(for it was he who had sentenced O’Neale,) but then the 
thought of three thousand guineas flashed across his 
dastard soul, and he recovered himself. Seizing a bible, 
he flung it across the table, and the man having taken 
the usual oath, deposed—that on the occasion of 
O’Neale’s execution he had perceived his son, Dermot, 
in conversation with a man, whom he afterwards found 


out to be O'Bryan, and consequently Dermot, having || 
favored the Outlaw’s escape, was guilty of treason. A | 
shout of joy from the infernal crew made the room ring || 
again. They had watched many a day to effect the | 
young man’s ruin, and now he was in their power. And | 


as it was called through the country. But, one man, 


as they approached the house, remained behind—he was 

Dermot’s evil genius, his father’s judge. To all his 
other vices and infernal qualities, this man added that 
He feared O’ Neale as he would the tiger 


‘at bay. He well knew, that man, when fighting, through 


of cowardice. 


ambition or interest, for his own or his country’s glory, 
or for whatever cause, is but mere child’s play compared 
‘to him who fights to defend a mother’s or a sister’s 
-honor. As he stopt, he whispered the leader of the 
| band (who was the Welsh corporal) to remember not to 
| fire the cottage, but to shoot down all the inmates except 
Cathleen. At a signal given, they simultaneously raised 
|a horrible yell, that fiendish shout, which, throughout 
| Ireland, was invariably the precursor of worse cruelties 
} than ever Pizarro or Cortes inflicted upon the Indians. 
| Poor Cathleen! Where was she all thistime? She 
} had fallen asleep about an hour before, with O’Bryan’s 
} gift clasped tightly to her bosom, imagining, poor crea- 
ture, that it was a charm against all evil; and, God! 
! what must have been her horror when she was startled 
| from a dream by the yells of twenty fiends howling for 


| her destruction; but a single door interved between her 
and them! 





Dermot, on hearing them, leaped from his bed, shout- 
ing, “‘the Sasanachs were upon them;” he darted to 
his mother’s room, which was at the top of the house, 


| 
ever done. 





“ He seize that money! Seize Satanai!” 


Gili Gilded Wall tes deineiened (> wervent theie denily | and searching among the thatch, pulled from its hiding- 
: |, place a loaded musket and cutlass, being determined to 
hatred? Had he ever done themharm? No. But Aig gee 
ie ‘ | sell his life most dearly. Unfortunately, it being so 
his sister was beautiful! And were he once destroyed, || ,. me 
| difficult to procure ammunition, he had but one charge 
(the father was already got rid of,) she would be an un- || : : ; 
NOSE FARRER I OE of powder in the house. But God had destined that 
PeSRRaRES qyeteny She Chee hae ehe vengenase op '|/one totake the life of as black a villain as ever breathed ; 
upon. The man had said enough to gain his recom- rye : 
hay theow’ hits these guincas and ke depereed. at its discharge the corporal fell, mortally wounded, and 
pense, they died almost in as great agony as any of his victims had 
“Oh! for a tongue to curse the slave But the flash of the gun had revealed Der- 
Whose treason like a deadly blight -mot’s position, and he was at once brought to the 
Comes o'er the councils of the brave 3 
And blasts them in their hour of might.” ground, being severely wounded by three or four balls— 
his last thought, as he fell insensible, was of his wretch- 
He departed, but never more to look upon the blessed |! ed sister. The soldiers, in a short while, not finding 
sun. He was found dead next day, half way between | their shots returned, thought they had killed O’Neale, 
Wicklow and Dublin. A paper lying near him, with | and, rushing to the door, they soon made a passage 
“ The Informer’s doom,” marked upon it. The dark through. But the first man was laid dead on the thres- 
object he had seen run past him as he knocked at the hold. Cathleen, in her despair, had seized a knife and 
magistrate’s deor, was a man who had watched him, | stood by the door to guard the entrance; but, as she 
and afterwards became his destroyer. But the money | struck the first blow, (the first time she had ever harm- 
he had received was not touched, though the man who || ed a living thing,) the shock she felt, when she found 
shot him was literally starving at the time— the weapon sink to the hilt in the man’s breast, de- 
prived her of all sense, and she fell in a dead faint by 
| the door. The remainder of the men rushed in to plun- 
It was the price of blood, and its touch would have ger the house. Up-stairs they found Dermot weltering 
been pollution ! in his blood, and his mother sitting with her back 
against the wall, almost in the same position as that in 
The moon had set, and the night was dark as Erebus. | which we have first seen her. But her song was hushed ! 
Twenty men crept down the mountain at the back of | Her child was striving to draw its usual nourishment 
O’Neale’s dwelling. Led like the bandog by the scent ‘from her bosom, but in vain; the fountain of life was 
of blood, their course was straight ; deviating neither to | frozen up within her for ever, for the woman was dead ! 
the right or left. Neither immense rocks nor the beds || The grief and horror she had experienced during the 
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THE SONG OF THE SILENT LAND. 


last few days had strained too roughly the cords of her| 
heart, for she had felt both as a wife and mother. 

The magistrate hearing the soldiers break into the) 
house, imagined the danger must be over, and descend- 
ing from his place of concealment, he entered the cot-| 
tage. The first object he perceived was Cathleen, 
lying insensible on the floor, still in her night clothes, | 
and he uttered a yell of rage, thinking she had been 
killed in the scuffle. He stooped, and immediately per- 
ceiving her heart beat slightly, his shout was changed to 
one of triumph. Seizing her in his arms, he began to 
climb the mountains in order to get beyond the reach of 
his comrades. For the first few yards, the lovely girl 
remained inanimate, but the night air soon revived her. | 
At last, becoming perfectly conscious of her desperate | 
situation, with one bound she darted from him. In her | 
weak state the effort was too much, and again she fell. 
The relentless villain darted upon her, like the hyena, 
upon its prey. But the measure of his iniquities was| 
full. 
in the air, and then rolled over the fainting girl a lifeless 
corpse. Gerald O’ Bryan’s pledge was redeemed ; he 
had sent a ball through the dastard’s brain! 


| 
| 


} 
} 


The sun shone bright and warmly. The day was one 
of the blooming handmaidens of the young spring. The 
soothing effects of the balmy air would have softened 





the heart of a misanthrope. A gentle breeze swept, 
across the tranquil waters of the beautiful bay of New 
York. Nota sound could be heard but the hoarse rattle | 
ofaship’s cabie. She had just come to. As the anchor 
was let goand she swung tu her moorings, three hearty 
cheers were sent forth by her crew. Immediately up) 
went the “stars and stripes’’ to her mizen peak—she 
was under the protection of America. Her sails were 
no sooner furled than a light boat was lowered from her 
stern. A female, next, was hoisted, in an arm-chair, 
from the deck nearly to the yard arm, and then let down 
easily into her. Two young men followed, and they) 
were pulled towards the shore by four stout seamen. 
One of the men stood up in the stern and encouraged 
the sailors to their task. He was tall and well made, 
and of adark and melancholy countenance. But now 
his cheek was flushed, and his eye glistened. The Jand 
of promise was gained! The bow touched the sand, 
and with one bound he was on the shore! Who can 
imagine the feelings, the proud exulting throb of the 
noble heart, and the fever that raged in the veins of 
Gerald O'Bryan, as he shouted the wild words, “ J am 
Free!” 

Gentle reader, his companions were Dermot O’ Neale 
and his lovely sister Cathleen. She had long in secret 
nourished the thought of one day becoming the bride 
of O’ Bryan, and now she was his betrothed. And what 
were Gerald's feelings? He considered himself repaid 
a thousand fold, by the gift of her for all the dangers he 
had incurred for her and hers. Dermot imagined him- 
self the most blest of men in having such a brother; 
and had it not been for the sad circumstances of their 
past life, they would all have been most happy. 

F. P. M. 














With agonizing cry, he sprung at least three feet || © 
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THE SONG OF THE SILENT LAND. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SALIS. 


BY PROFESSOR HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Into the Silent Land! 

Ah! who shall lead us thither ? 

Clouds in the evening sky more darkly gather 
And shatter’d wrecks lie thicker on the strand. 
Who leads us with a gentle hand, 

Thither, ob, thither, 

Into the Silent Land? 


Into the Silent Land! 

To you, ye boundless regions 

Of all perfection! Tender morning-visons 
Of beauteous souls! Eternity’s own land! 
Who in Life’s battle firm doth stand 

Shall bear Hope’s tender blossoms 

Into the Silent Land ! 


Oh! Land! Oh! Land! 

For all the broken-hearted 

The wildest herald by our fate allotted, 
Beckons, and with inverted torch doth stand 
To lead us with a gentle hand 

To the land of the great departed, 

Into the Silent Land! 


Cambridge, Mass. 





Original. 
RAMBLES IN THE WEST. 
FROM HAROLD HERBERT TO HIS FRIEND. 


Detroit, Michigan, May, 1838. 
MY DEAR FRIEND: 

In my last epistle, dated at Chicago, I promised to 
write to you when I should have reached this place, and 
as I am at present comfortably ensconced in an easy 
chair before a blazing fire, I hasten to comply with my 
engagement. You will pardon me for not giving you a 
description of my tour through Michigan, as Miss Mar- 
tineau has already rendered it familiar, and as the jour- 
ney consists in a continued ride by stage-coach over a 
road, a part of which in certain seasons of the year, is, 
to say the least of it, the worst I ever met with—the 
mud often being several feet deep. It is quite a common 
occurrence for the driver and passengers to alight, walk 
several miles, each carrying a rail on his shoulder, for 
the purpose of assisting the horses in their laborious 
attempts to move the stage. From Yysilanti, a young 
and promising town, about thirty miles from Detroit, 
the entire road is made of logs, extending to each side 
of the road, forming what is termed a corduroy; a ride 
over which in summer, particularly after a rain storm, 
can only be appreciated by those who have had the for- 
tune or rather mis-fortune to travel it. Within a few 
weeks, however, this difficulty has been obviated, the 
great central rail-road which is to extend from Detroit 
to Lake Michigan, having been completed as far as Ypsi- 
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lanti. By the way—you will recollect how much was ||to show you some of the weighty arguments and ster- 
said by our legislature relative to the cost of the Erie | ling eloquence of the house. The “honorable gentle- 
canal, when our state, in comparison with this, was man” had been contending for a considerable length of 
wealthy and flourishing in the plentitude of its magnifi- | time for the location of a building, for the greater secu- 
cent resources. Appropos of this: the state of Michi-| rity of the public documents. ‘‘ Another powerful rea- 
gan with an impoverished treasury, and with no prospect | son,” said the orator, ‘why this building should be lo- 
of a reimbursement, except from a loan which is con- | cated at Ann Arbor is, that it is not half so muddy 
templated, (it producing nothing as yet for exportation) | there as it is at Detroit, nor a quarter, no, nora siz- 
has already made arrangements for the construction of | teenth!” Here he came down with a violence which 
three rail-roads! The motto of the renowned Crockett— | rendered the chair beneath him rather insecure, and his 
“Go a-head !” is universally adopted here. The cars OW" position, to say the least of it, rather equivocal. 

on the central route thus far are larger than I have seen| Much might be said touching the bye-words and quo- 
elsewhere, although in the Southern states, I believe tations that are used, but as “ in a flock there are al- 
they are universally used in preference to smaller ones. ‘ways some shabby sheep,” I drop the subject with the 
Seventy-five persons can be comfortably seated with | hope that in time such abominations will be unknown. 
sufficient room for a stove, and a bar at one end of the || The city at this time is filled with strangers; collec- 
ear. This latter arrangement, I should suppose, how- | tors from the east, senators, lobby-members of the legis- 
ever, belongs exclusively to Michigan, as I cannot be-| lature, lawyers, post-mesters, patriots, etc. I candidly 
lieve that the refined and polite Southerner would be | believe that three-quarters of the male inhabitants of 
guilty of making a grog-shop of their cars, for the | Michigan are office-holders, the consequence of which 
benefit of drunkards to the discomforture of the ladies | is, that there are more “ little great men” here than in 
who may happen to be travelling, or to those of either | any other state in the union. The present Governor 
sex, who prefer rational comfort to the obscene and ill- | held the office which he now occupies ere he had reach- 
timed remarks of those, who would not otherwise be | ed maturity, but considerable has been said relative to 





under the influence of liquor. The thirty miles is gene- | his qualifications for the situation—but this I know 
rally accomplished in an hour and a half, which renders | nothing about. I will say one thing respecting him, 
the tour from Chicago to Detroit shorter by two days, | however, that he renders himself agreeable at his pri- 
and the expense of travelling considerably less. But I | vate sotrees, where all the distingué of the state con- 
promised to say nothing of my journey. Detroit, you gregate. Appropos of the parties in Detroit. They 
will recollect, is situated on the Detroit river, about | present a formidable array of female beauty. Speaking 
twenty miles above its mouth, and although founded | of ladies, as Ollapod says, reminds me of their mode of 
in the same year with Philadelphia, contains but about | riding. A box-cart, similar to those used with us for 
ten thousand inhabitants. The houses are principally | the conveyance of dirt usurps the place of a carriage. 
built of wood; but I should be doing injustice to the | You will readily suppose that I was surprised to witness 
place were I not to mention that it has many splendid | one of these carts containing three elegantly dressed 
edifices which give beauty to its appearance. Like | ladies, whose beauty immediately commanded one’s 


most Western cities, it has wonderfully improved during | admiration and respect, backed against the side-walk 
the last two or three years. Several new hotels have and the board removed for them to escape. They were 
been erected, which will vie in splendor and accommo- | young and beautiful, which would have rendered it par- 
dations with our eastern establishments. The Capitol | ticularly romantic to a poet. 
is a commodious, though not beautiful building. | « Worms for the heart to love end cherish ever 

The legislature has been in session during my sojourn 1 The visiting angels of our twilight dreams.” 


here, and, as you will suppose, I, of course, attended | It would have have been a fine subject for one of Hal- 
their deliberations for the purpose of obtaining a speci- | Jeck’s playful lyrics. 

men of Western eloquence. As elsewhere, the mem- ! There is a theatre here, but it is absolutely beneath 
bers consider it their prerogative to /ie, rather than sit | notice. I should write to you more fully, but the porter 
in their chairs, their feet reclining on their tables, and _ is waiting to convey my baggage to the stage-office.— 


. . . . . ' 
to give their attention to public newspapers, their pri- | Adieu. Thine HAROLD HERBERT. 
vate correspondents, or some other local affair, rather 
| 
| 








h ker who is addressing them for thei 
than to the speaker who is ressing them for their A NICE POINT OF LAW. 


benefit, or, I should perhaps say, for his own, as more 
speeches are made to obtain celebrity in the public || Btackstone, speaking of the right of a wife to a 
prints, than for the good of the people or the enlighten- | dower, asserts that if ‘land abide in the husband for a 
ment of the house. To say that there is no talent | single moment, the wife shall be endowed thereof ;” and 
among the “ picked and chosen’’ of the state, would not | he adds, that “this doctrine was extended very far by a 
be true; but I may say with perfect propriety, that the | | jury in Wales, where the father and son were both han- 
majority of the members have a perfect contempt for | ged in one cart, but the son was supposed to have survi- 
the “ King’s English,” an utter want of education, or | ved the father, by appearing to struggle the longest, 
good breeding, and an entire ignorance of parliamenta- || whereby he became seized of an estate by survivorship, 
ry usages. By the way, I recollect the conclusion of a! in consequence of which his widow obtained a verdict 
speech me.. | ..~ of the members, which will serve } for her dower.” 
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SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF 


FEMALE CHARACTER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LETTERS ABOUT THE HUDSON.” 


NUMBER IV. 


“ Woman, dear woman ! in whose name, 
Wife, sister, mother meet; 
Thine is the heart by earliest claim 
And thine its latest heat! 
In thee, the angel virtues shine ; 
An angel form to thee is given; 
Then be an angel’s office thine, 
And lead the soul to heaven!’’—anon, 





Mrs. Fry.—About twenty years ago, Mrs. Fry was 
induced to visit Newgate, by the representations of its’ 
state made by some persons of the Society of Friends. | 
She found the female side in a situation which no lan-| 
guage candescribe. Nearly three hundred women, sent 
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demanding than requesting charity. The prison no 
longer resounded with obscenity, and imprecatione, and 
licentious songs. To use the strong but just expression 
of one who knew this prison well, ‘ This hell upon earth,’ 
exhibited the appearance of an industrious manufacto- 
_Ty, or a well regulated family. 

“Tt will naturally be asked,”’ says Mr. Buxton, 
“how and by what vital principles was the reformation 
at Newgate accomplished? How were a few ladies of 
no extraordinary influences, unknown even by name to 
the magistrates of the metropolis, enabled with so much 
facilityto guide those who had baffled all authority, and 
defied all law—how was it that they 


‘ Wielded at will this fierce democracy ?” 


| How did they divest habit of its influence? By what 


charm did they transform vice into virtue, riot into 
order? A visit to Newgate explained all. I fuund that 
the ladies ruled by the law of kindness, written in their 





there for every gradation of crime, some untried, and 
some under sentence of death, were crowded together | 
in the two wards and two cells which are now appro- 
priated to the untried alone, and are found quite inade- 
quate to contain even the diminished number. Every 
one, even the governor, was reluctant to go amongst 


them. He persuaded Mrs. Fry to leave her watch in| 


| 


the office, telling her that even his presence would not 
prevent its being torn from her. She saw enough to 
convince her that every thing bad was going on. “ In) 
short,’ said she to her friend, Mr. Buxton, in giving 
him this account, “all I tell thee isa faint picture of the’ 
reality ; the filth, the closeness of the rooms, the feroci- | 
ous manners and expressions of the women towards 
each other, and the abandoned wickedness which 
every thing bespoke, are quite indescribable.”” Oneact 
of which, Mr. Buxton was informed from another quar- | 
ter, marks the degree of wretchedness to which they 
were reduced. Two women were seen in the act of 
stripping a dead child, for the purpose of clothing a 


living one. 

Circumstances rendered any effort on the part of Mrs. | 
Fry to reform this den of iniquity impossible at this 
time; but about Christmas, 1819, she resumed her vis-| 
its, and succeeded in forming a Ladies’ Committee, | 
consisting of the wife of a clergyman, and eleven mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends; to whom the sheriffs 
and governor delegated every necessary authority for 
carrying into effect the benevolent plan which they had 
conceived, of restoring the degraded portion of their 
sex confined within the walls of Newgate, to the paths 
of knowledge and virtue. 

After a year of unceasing labor on the part of Mrs. | 
Fry, and the other members of the committee, they had | 
the noble satisfaction of exhibiting one of the most ama- 
zing transformations, which was perhaps ever effected 
in the condition of a number of human beings. “ Riot | 
licentiousness, and filth,” says Mr. Buxton, “ were ex-| 
changed for order, sobriety and comparative neatness, in. 
the chamber, the apparel, and the persons of the priso- 
ners. There was no more to be seen an assemblage of 


abandoned creatures, half-naked and half-drunk, rather | 


hearts, and displayed in their actions, they spoke to the 
| prisoners with affection mixed with prudence. These 
| had long been rejected by all reputable society. It was 


| . . . 
| long since they had heard the voice of real compassion 


or seen the example of real virtue. They had stecled 
their minds against the terrors of punishment; but they 
were melted at the warning voice of those who felt for 


| their sorrows, while they gently reproved their misdeed ; 


and that virtue which discovered itself in such amiable 
exertions for them, recommended itself to their imita- 
tion with double attractions.” 


FeMALe Resotution.—Dumont, whose “Narrative of 
a thirty-four years Slavery and Travels in Africa,” has 
recently been published, relates the following anecdote 
of a female during the siege of Gibraltar, in 1782:— 
“The Count d’Artois came to St. Roach, to visit the 
place and the works. I well remember that his high- 
ness, while inspecting the lines in company with the 
Duke de Crillon, both of them with their suit alighted, 
'and all lay flat on the ground, to shun the effects of a 
| bomb that fell neara part of the barracks where a French 
woman had a canteen. This woman, with two children 
on her arm, rushes forth, sits with the utmost sang froid 
on the bomb shell, puts out the match, and thus extri- 





|| cates from danger all that were around her. Numbers 


were witnesses of this incident; and his highness gran- 
ted her a pension of three francs a day, and promised to 
promote her husband after the siege. The Duke de 
Crillon imitated the prince’s generosity, and insured to 
her likewise a payment of five francs a day. | 


Mrs. Jacop Motre.—When compelled by painful 
duty, Lieutenant Colonel Lee informed Mrs. Motte, 
“that in order to accomplish the immediate surrender 
of the British garrison occupying her elegant mansion, 
its destruction was indispensable,” she instantly replied 
—‘‘the sacrifice of my property is nothing, and I shall 
view its destruction with delight, if it shall in any de 
gree contribute to the good of my country.” In proof 
of her sincerity she immediately presented the arrows 
by which combustible matter was to be conveyed to the 
building. 
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AUTOGRAPH OF THE QUEEN VICTORIA. 








Original. 
INDIAN CHAUNT. 


There is a tall wooded cliff on Rock river, upon which, many 
ears ago, an Indian hunter and his wife erected their simple 
Ccbiention. During her husband’s absence, the woman had 
entertained one of a hostile tribe, who in return for her hos- 
pitality, cruelly murdered her: the husband tracked the 
wretch to his camp, and subtilely following him, at length 
consummated his revenge. But it being conjectured by some 
of the woman's tribe, that she had perhaps been equally guil- 
ty and imprudent, it is even now usual, when a Pottowotamie 
passes the scene of crime and punishment, to strew kinikin- 
ick on the smooth surface of the Rock river, trusting it may 
be accepted by the Great Spirit as a propitiation for the sin 
of their erring ancestress, and hoping it may be gathered by 
him, to be smoked in peace with the Manito. 


Sweep on, sweep on, 
O’er the clear river’s smooth and shining wave, 
That we may pass, ere day’s red light be gone, 
Beside her grave: 
Soft summer rain, 
Through which the golden sun with gentler ray 
Looks on her silent rock—that life’s dark stain, 
Wash thou away ! 
Green shaded shure, 
Breathe out sweet murmurs from thy flowery grass, 
Like whispers of the spirit, we deplore, 
Here, as we pass. 
Rock, wood and stream, 
Amid your ancient depths, her memory keep, 





Of whose lone fate, we know but as a dream 
Of midnight sleep. 
Whate’er, whate’er 

Was thy last struggle, and thy dying groan, 

Th’ avenger struck the war wolf in his lair, 
If blood atone. 


But if there came 
A shadow o’er thy loving eyes, and thou 
Did’st crush the honor of thy father’s name, 
We wail thee now: 
And thus, and here, 
These sacred leaves, upon th’ unsullied breast 
Of this pure tide, we strew, in trust, not fear, 
For thy long rest: 
We ask that He, 
Our Great and mighty Spirit, now will deign 
The fragrance of these leaves to breathe with thee 
In peace again. 
No more, no more 
Shall Indian maiden’s sweet vcice murmur near 
In joy or sorrow, by this painted shore, 
The stranger's here. 


Bear on, beer on 
My low canoe, where far my loved ones dwell-— 
Rock, forest, stream, the day’s last light is gone, 
Farewell, farewell ! LESLIE. 
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THE BURIAL BY FIRE. 


BY LOUISA MEDINA HAMBLIN. 


Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot— 
’Tis too horrible ! 

* * Lt * 
Alas! Poor Yorick! He hath borne me on his back a 
Thousand times, and now how abhorred to my imagination 
ltis! my gurge rises atit. Now get you to my lady’s chamber 
And tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to this favor 
She must come at last.—sHAKSPEARE. 


‘WILL you not walk this glorious evening? Come, 
the air is as soft as balm, and the sunset on the sea will 
be beautiful. The afternoon worship is over, and all | 
the villagers are out in their Sunday clothes adoring | 


Come, my own Mary, and | 





their creator in his works. 
enjoy the beauty of the evening.” 

It was on a summer’s Sabbath, in the beautiful neigh- | 
borhood of Hastings, that William Lindsay spoke thus 
to Mary Stuart, a fair young girl who was his promised | 
wife, when success in his toilsome profession might give 
He was an artist of much 


a sanction to their union. 
talent but little celebrity, and she was the orphan child 
of a British officer. Her mother and herself lived in 
quiet contentment on the small pension allowed to the 
widow of a Captain of Infantry. Their ways were sim- 
ple—their wants few—from their little they had still a 
little to spare to such as needed, and they felt them- 
selves 
“ Passing rich on forty pounds a year.” 


If the want of wealth ever caused a sigh in the gentle 


bosom of Mary, it was when she beheld her William || 


debarred from the foreign treasures of art which he 
panted to behold, or when she heard her prudent mother 
prophecy a long lapse of years ere they might venture 
to unite theirearthly fate together. Mary had received 
a tolerable education, and her mind was naturally poe- 
tic, her thoughts were fraught with natural beauty and 
often untutored language would flow in rich and mele- 
dious eloquence; she was never of a buoyant temper: 
a placid calmness, a softened serenity which was not 
sadness, was her usual mood, and the very style of her 
features harmonized with this shadowed feeling. Her 
cheek was very fair, but when a chance excitement 
called the eloquent blood into it, the color was rather 
the flush of hectic than the crimson of health; her hair 
wasa paly brown but perfectly straight, and without 
any of those sunlight hues which sometimes wander 
through chestnut tresses—in a word, Mary was more a 
lovely twilight thana brilliant day. Captain Stuart had 
died of decline, not as they fondly believed a constitu- 
tional malady, but brought on by over exertion and ex- 
posure; still, when William would notice the translu- 
cent fairness of his Mary’s cheek, and mark the languid 
softness of her eye, a terrible fear would come across 
his heart, to be as instantly banished by the certainty of 
her perfect health. 

She arose in answer to his invitation to walk, and, 
with a gentle smile, passed her arm through his and 


| peculiarly so. 


‘liam had truly said that the evening was beautiful—not 
a breath of air was stirring, but the atmosphere was soft 
jand redolent of perfume. The rays of the declining 
‘sun, slanting from the West, tesselated the heavens 
with chequers of gold and lengthened the shadows upon 
the earth—not a ripple stirred the mighty ocean, the 
vast expanse of blue water lying unrufiled as a lake, 
without a sound save when the receding tide carried 
with it the pebbles from the beach with a lulled and 
dreamy sound. The lowing of the cattle in the distant 
pastures and the chirping of the nimble grasshoppers 
|joined to an occasional twittering from the inhabitants 
‘of the trees, all contributed to produce that feeling of 
‘repose which the coming of night always induces. Al- 
' most insensibly, the lovers turned away from the groups 
‘of merry villagers, and directed their course to the vil- 
lage churchyard. Of all spots on earth, that containing 
the “short and simple annals of the poor,” is to a re- 
flective mind most interesting, and that of Hastings is 
From its mild and sheltered situation, 
its advantages of country joined to those of sea bathing, 
Hastings is recommended by the faculty to consumptive 
patients, and many a marble slab in the churchyard 
records the early exit of creatures in the spring and 
matin of their days, who have sought for health and 
found a grave. On one which bore this simple inscrip- 
tion, 
“EMILY MARKHAM—AGED NINETEEN,” 


Mary sat down, and pulling a few wild flowers, strewed 
them reverentially on the grave. 
“William,” at last she said, “burial is a frightful 


thing.” 
“Death is, do you mean, my Mary?” answered he ; 
“for after death, on this earth feeling is no more.” 

“‘ Are you assured of that?” asked Mary, solemnly: 
“Does that conviction bear an if? Oh, God! to be 
_shut down, away from light and warmth, to be straigh- 
tened here, rigid, immoveable and stiff—to rot by scarce 
‘perceptible degrees, to have the flesh which in life we 
guard so carefully, mangled and guawed by crawling 
'vermin—nay, in our very selves to engender the foul 


life of corruption! Itis too horrible!” 

| “Dearest Mary, this is a morbid feeling and a false 
fear. Our Creator made man in mercy, and could it be 
possible that the dead suffered by burial, it would long 
have been made manifest to the living. Now, for my 
part, this scene is one to me of rest and comfort—in 
this sacred spot the dead slumber in peace, awaiting 
| their Maker’s summons to arise. All is green and beau- 
| tiful—subdued, indeed, but far from sad—the flowers 
‘grow here as sweet, and those graceful willows bend 
down their branches as if appointed by the Spirit of 
Holiness to guard the dead. And see—the evening 


star looks out upon this tranquil spot like a good angel 


= 


calmly keeping 





* Watch o’er them till their souls should waken.’” 


Mary shuddered and shook her head. Alarmed to 
see her so depressed, William fondly urged her to re- 
turn home. 





strolled up the hill which bounded their dwelling. Wil- 
8 


“William, dear William, I am well—fear nothing 
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for me, but oh! my beloved, my heart quails at the 
thought of burial. I do not fear to die—thanks be to 
heaven I have no terror of death; but the grave—the 
grave to me is overpoweringly horrible. Oh, dear Wil- 
liam! would that we lived in ancient Rome, where the 
mortal remains were consigned to the funeral pyre ! 
Surely we have decreased in civilization to relinquish the 
burial by fire fur the interment under ground. Fire is a 
glorious element, free, mighty and immaterial as the 
soul! [ire is a purifier, and separates the grosser clay 
from its immortal spirit—fire even ascends to heaven— 
it is a type and emblem of the human soul, it is tangi- 
bie to the senses only while it has earthly food, when 
the poor material is consumed, the invisible and un- 
known spirit passes away from human sight or know- 
ledge, and returns to Him the master of the elements! 
Would that my buria! might be of fire!” 

** Your thoughts and wishes are strange, dear Mary ; 
the survivor's heart would be more wrung to see the 
loved remains consumed by fire. When buried, they retain 
at least a knowledge that it is there, they can visit the 
spot and in memory recall its inhabitant.” 


“* Aye, Williarn—dut as what?” she asked, with a | 


strange look otf excessive horror: ‘‘as what? A livid 
and loathsome mass of rettenness! A decaying, re- 


volting, putritying corruption, froma which every sense 
! 


recoils in loathing! Letthe fondest love pursue in fan- | 


cy the buried dead—the lips they kissed are foul with 
decay—the breath that used to part them is changed to 
the stench of rotienness—the fair bosom on which lay 
the loving head is alive indeed, for the long, slimy grave 
worms are feeding on it—the eyes, oh, Gud! dare ima- 
gination picture that eye once beaming with the soul of 
love, now glowing with the unnatural fire of lurid pu- 
trefaction !”’ 

‘‘No more, no more, dear Mary!” exclaimed Wil- 
liam, alarmed at the excitement of her fancy on such a 
theme: “‘ your mother will be waiting for us.” 

“Yet hear me out, dearest; and oh, William, pro- 
mise—promise me, that if God takes me from you, you 
will never luy me in the damp, cold ground to rot !— 
Think, oh, think how pure, how beautiful is the idea of 
resolving back each portion of our humanity into its 
native element! And then, how delightedly may fond 


affection weep over the consecrated ashes! The pure, | 


unoflensive remains of all that was loved and lovely— 
while fancy dwells with rapture on the bright thought 
that the undying soul, the immortal mind has mounted 


to its FIRST ESSENCE on wings of etherial flame! Come, | 
let us go home. I shudder to tread this rank, rich soil, 
instinct with human corruption.” 

From this time it appeared that the health of Mary 
Stuart suffered under some secret excitement; at times, 
indeed, her cheerfulness would return, and the awful 
phantom that haunted her be put to flight by the voice 
of love; but too soon again the gloom returned over her 


soul, and by slow but sure degrees undermined her 


| to a friendly physician of eminence who resided in the 
| neighborhood. Happy it is for science when such a 
man as Doctor John Burton is its professor; learned 
without pedantry; humane without ostentation; firm 
without brutality, he joined the skill of the best physi- 
cian to the feelings of the kindest of men; he saw 
Mary Stuart and at once pronounced her case to be 
monomania—that sort of “ perilous stuff which weighs 
upon the heart,” and for which drugs have no healing 
and medical science no cure. 
| ‘You must take her from here,” he said gently but 
firmly to her mother. “She is of a morbid tempera- 
ment, and the close retirement of her life together with 
the vicinity of the churchyard has aided a _predisposi- 
tion to nervous excitement. She must have change of 
scene.” 

“ Alas, sir!’’ replied the mother, in tears, “I have 
not the power, my means are scanty—this little cottage 
is allowed us rent free by the landlord, who was a dear 
‘friend of my husband—a single journey and month’s 
residence in a strange city would consume all we have 
to live on for a year.” 

Doctor Burton was not one of those Sir Oracles who 
content themselves by saying, ‘this must be done,” 
without endeavoring to point out the way how; he smil- 
ed benevolently and took the widow's hand— 

“Mrs. Stuart, I venture to predict a certain cure, if 


you will follow # pleasant and easy prescription, for your 
daughter: you must marry her at once to William Lind- 
say. Nothing so sure to chase ideas of death as the 
blushes of a bride.” 

“Oh! Doctor! they are poor enough now—if they 
marry and have a family, the expenses of children” 
‘“* Will be better to bear than losing the only one you 


have!’ interrupted the Doctor, gravely; “ my dear, 


-madam, Mr. Lindsay is very clever in his profession— 
he has industry and good will to work; but as long as 
your daughter’s illness distracts his mind, he can never 
be himself. He has friends, and the young couple will 
do well, I doubt not; but of this be sure,” he continued 
with solemn decision, as she was about to speak—“ of 
this be sure—on my reputation as a physician, I affirm, 
that if Miss Stuart continues in this situation much lon- 
ger, her reason or her life will pay the penalty.” 

And without allowing the querulous old lady time to 
answer, he left her to ponder on his words. Great was 
the joy of Lindsay at this advice, and as the wise physi- 
cian had truly prophecied, the startling proposal of im- 
| mediate marriage, produced a reaction in the mind of 
| Mary and very soon evinced its beneficial eflects. Re- 

solved not to do things by halves, the excellent Doctor 
employed Lindsay professionally in copying specimens 
of morbid anatomy, and invited Mary to pass a few 
| weeks with his wife and daughters and consult them 
concerning her future arrangements. Oh! how much 
happiness can be conferred by a few kind words and 
actions of those whose fortune or skill raisesthem above 


health and life. No words can picture the grief which | their ordinary fellow-creatures! How little studious of 


wrung the honest heart of her lover, argument and ca-| 


their own enjoyment are such as never bav the dear 


resses he tried in vain, and at last, believing that the | delight of giving pleasure! What epicurean delight— 
coil lay in her body not her mind, he applied in despair | what fashionable luxury—what expensive purchase ever 
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conferred the soul-felt rapture bestowed by the grateful 
heart’s blessing? What gem of price ever shone with | 
a lustre equal to the tear of rapture called forth by un- 
hoped-for benefaction ? 
mouthed huzzas—what sugared praise or subtle flattery 
ever gave the heart that self-content derived from be- 


holding the bliss itself has created? The truth of this 


too little considered fact was essentially proved by the | 


pleased Doctor Burton and his amiable wife, as they 
watched the mantling blush which came ever and anon 
like a bright bird of passage over Mary’s faded features, 
as they saw the honest tear of gratitude glisten on Wil- 
liam’s manly cheek, or heard the murmured blessing 
from the relieved mother who felt that her widowed 
age would not now be robbed of its only comfort. 
Cheerily passes the time when the heart is at ease. 
The few weeks previous to the wedding day of Mary 
glided by as if the footfall of June fell only upon flowers. 
Each of the Miss Burtons presented the expected bride 
with a bridal dress, and if their graceful simplicity could | 
not add to her beauty, they certainly contributed to her | 
honest pride and pleasure. The cake was made, the | 
love knots twisted, the ring was bought and two days | 
only intervened between the happy day, when one eve: 


ning as the family of Doctor Burton were sitting cheer- | 





fully conversing, the sound of carriage-wheels stopped 
at the door, and a heavy lumbering noise sounded in the | 


hall. } 


“Oh, my father is arrived from London!” exclaimed | 
| 


Ellen Burton, rising rapidly. y 


“ What sort of luggage are they bringing in, in the 
name of wonder ?”’ said her sister. 
‘“‘ Let us go and see,” said Ellen. 
Mary stopped her; and, with a cheek as white as. 
chalk, said, tremulously, ‘‘ They tread like men who 
bear a heavy burden; they whisper, too, beneath their’ 
voices ;—there is a strong scent of camphire spreading | 
through the house. Jt is a corpse they are bringing 
in!” 
“You dream, dear Mary ;—come, let us go and meet 


this dreaded luggage; my life upon it, its terror will 
vanish when encountered.” 

With gentle but steady grasp she raised the trembling 
Mary, and would have led her out, but was stayed by | 
He looked pale and some-| 


the entrance of her father. 
what excited, and hurriedly evaded their questions. | 
Suddenly he heard a hard, suppressed breathing, and | 
looking round, beheld Mary gazing at him with wild | 
and rigid stare; her blue lips apart, and her clenched | 
hands pressed forcibly upon her breast. All his pre- 
sence of mind at once returned, and, advancing to her | 
with composure, he said—‘‘ What, Miss Stuart, and | 
have my luckless glass vials and electric machinery | 
startled youalso? For shame, young ladies, I thought | 
you were all better soldiers !”’ | 

“Tt is William!” hissed poor Mary, never for a} 
moment relaxing her distended gaze; ‘“‘it is Lindsay's 
corpse !”” | 

““Mary, my dear child! for God’s sake do not thus! 
torture yourself; Lindsay is well; but to see you thus, 
might well make him otherwise. What! you do not 


iy 


What public fame or loud- || 


believe me? Then come in yourself, William, and 
convince this obstinate heretic to happiness, 

He went to the door of his private surgery and called 
out Lindsay, who instantly flew to his beloved gitl. The 
| instant Mary beheld him, she uttered a frantic shriek, 


| . ° . ° . + , 
_and fell in his arms, exclaiming, “ Not dead! Not yet 


| doomed to the dreadful grave! William—my William !” 
| A burst of tears relieved her o’ercharged heart, and 
| the benevolent Doctor, smiling on her, said— 

“‘ Now, infidel, I have thee on the hip!” 

In spite of this relief, the evening passed heavily ; 
|there scemed an indescribable something weighing 
(on William's heart. Mary was exhausted from over 
excitement, and the Doctor appeared to listen uneasily 
}to every sound. Mrs. Burton and the ladies retired 
| early, and Ellen left Mary, as she believed in a sweet 
jand fast sleep. The mystery existing in the surgery 
/was soon explained to William. A certain man had 
died in one of the London hospitals of a disease which 
baffled the skill of the physicians. His relations ob- 
stinately refused his body for dissection, and with ex- 
treme peril and difficulty, a select committee, of which 
Dr. Burton was the president, had contrived to steal it 
from the grave. Fearing, however, lest the loss might 
be discovered and search made, the Doctor had boxed 
up the body and brought it down to his own private 
surgery, where, besides having time to examine mi- 
nutely, he had the advantage of William’s skill as a 
draughtsman to copy any peculiar appearance the sys- 
It was the first time Lindsay had 


‘ever witnessed the process of dissection; and as the 





| tem might present. 


_body had been many days in the grave, and was in an 
advanced state of decomposition, the trial to his nerves 
and senses was such, that he devoutly hoped it might be 


the last. He had for some time slept in a small room 


| adjoining the surgery, and now, for the free circulation 
| of air, left the intermediate door open. Towards the 
dead of the night, his frightful occupation was inter- 
rupted by the sound of a footstep. He paused, looked 
round, called the Doctor by name, and then, seeing 
nothing, sat once more down to his awful task. All 
was still as the grave which was thus robbed of its 
ghastly tenant; when, suddenly, a loud, long scream 
smote on his ear, more resembling the prolonged yell of 
a wild Indian, or the frantic how] of a maniac, than any 
He sprung up, and saw standing 


by him the figure of his Mary,—if, as such, he might 


natural cry of terror. 


recognize the distorted face and writhing form that stood 
before him, glaring on the blackened corpse. 

To his dying day Doctor Burton would never relate 
without suddering the scene he saw when William's 
appalling cries brought him to his aid. Erect as if 
fashioned of stone, with bloodshot eyeballs and livid 
features, with hair standing out stiffened with horror, 
and lips drawn up from the set teeth through which 
the blood was slowly trickling, —there she stood, glaring 
on the reality of the very phantom which so long had 
haunted her; and Lindsay, palsied with horror, could 
only wind his arms around her stiffened figure, and rend 
the air with cries for help. The moment he entered, 
Dr. Burton threw a cloak over the corpse, and, as if 
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with the loss of that object, vanished the unnatural 
Mary fell 


She was bled and carried to 


strength with which she had looked on it. 
senseless to the ground. 
bed without giving any token of recollection, and with 


bitter fears they watched her all night; towards morning | 


she seemed to sleep, and when she awaked it was with 
no remembrance of the frightful events of the night pre- 
vious. She would have risen, and seemed astonished to 
feel herself so weak ; but her manner was calm as usual, 


and she made no allusion at all to the previous day. 


William and the ladies rejoiced in deep thankfulness | 


for what they considered almost a miracle of deliverance, 
but Doctor Burton, though he would not dash their joy, 
feared much for the stability of that reason which the 


terrible shock had on one subject completely annihilated. | 
Mary however slowly recovered, and about two weeks | 


after the originally appointed day, Lindsay led her 


proudly from the church, his wife ; and the anxious 


Doctor was perhaps the only one who noticed that, on 


returning from it through the churchyard, she smiled 
and muttered to herself, as she looked on the graves, 
words of which he could only hear these, “ J shail 
never make one amongst ye!" 


Many months after their marriage passed in tranquil- 


lity, and peace seemed once more to have builded her 
nest in the heart of Mary. 
delicate; but the frightful monomania which had 


hitherto poisoned her happiness seemed to slumber, | 


and her benevolent friend and physician hoped it was 
lulled to rest for ever. Blest with the wife he leved, 


Lindsay gave his time and attention to his profession 


with a devotion which ensured success; and having | 


removed after his marriage to London, that populous 
city served not only to increase his employment, but 
wholly to divert the attention of his wife. And soon to 
crown his cup of joy, Mary proved hkely to be a mother, 
Asthis trying time approached, although her frame was, 
weak, her mind was unusually buoyant. 
peared to perplex her, and her sole wish was to meet 
her confinement in the little cottage of her mother at) 
Hastings, which request William granted, rather con- | 
trary to the advice of Dr. Burton. Here, constantly | 
attended hy the good Doctor and his wife, she met her 
trial with unflinching fortitude, and endured severe and 
protracted agonies with the courage of a heroine and 
the patience ofa martyr, After three days of doubt and 
danger, a child was born to the alarmed husband, and 
about a week after he and Dr. Burton returned to Lon- 
don, where both were professionally engaged on subjects 
of pressing emergence. The infant sickened shortly 
after, not of any violent disease, but wasting daily from 
some unknown cause, fading so gradually that Mrs. 
Burton hesitated to recall her husband from his impor- | 
tant occupations in the metropolis until it was too late. 
The little sufferer’s cry became weaker and more weak, | 
its tiny limbs more wasted, until, like a lamp that goes 
out for want of oil, the light of his little life sunk, and 
his baby breath was yielded in his mother’s arms. 

A mother’s grief for her first-born child who shall de- | 
seribe? Her long burthen and her bitter pain are as) 


nothing when she looks in the infant eyes of her blessing ; | 


Her health, it is true, was | 


No fears ap- 


——— ee —o oe 


|| watching and weariness are unfelt, while hope still 


shines in her baby’s smile; the voice of despair is un- 


} 
i} 


|| when this is hushed for ever—when the bright eye and 


heard while its low cry still speaks her a mother; but 


| innocent smile are quenched by death—then hopeless 
‘and bereaved she sinks at once to the depth of lethargy. 
If this be so with all of womankind, what additional woe 
| must have fallen to the lot of the hapless Mary? She, 
|| to whom death had been a dream of horror, an incubus 
|| of fear, was now doomed to witness it first in the person 
‘| of her precious babe; on its loved limbs to mark the 


'| rigid impress—on its miniature features the cold seal of 


the conqueror; yet, to the wonder of all, her sorrow 


| rather seemed patient and resigned, than noisy or fran- 
“tie. She resigned her breathless burthen to the arms 
| of her weeping mother, and took froia Mrs. Burton a 
strong opiate; after which, she was unresistingly un- 
dressed and putto bed. A messenger had been sent 
post-haste to London for Lindsay the same hour that 
| his baby expired, and they hoped that if Mary could be 
kept calm until his arrival, the sight of him would prove 
While she slept, they shrouded 
the little pale corpse in muslin and lace, and laying it 
It was 


not until the midday following that the poor mother 


her best consolation. 


out on pillows strewed the whole with flowers. 


awaked, and at once asked leave to sce her child. 





“Do not deny me, dear friend,” she said in a low, 
resigned tone, “ I well know that he is dead, that no 





i tears of mine can call back the breath which I felt pass 


| away on my lips; yet let me see the precious one for 
whom I suffered, I sorrowed so much,” 
**Wait dear Mary, until William comes; he will be 
| here to-night, and then you shall see the babe.” 
“ To-night !” she repeated thoughtfully ; * will Lind- 
say be here to-night ?” 





“We hope so, love,” said her mother; “in the 
| mean time, for all our sakes, keep tranquil.”’ 


“And am I not tranquil, mother?” she asked, 
raising herself on her arm and looking piteously in her 
| mother’s eyes; “have I not lost my own, my prized, 
Ab! tears 
nor moans awake not the dead ; yet I would that I could 
Let me 


once more see my child, the blessed thing which came 


my beautiful bey; and do I weep or wail? 
| weep; my brain is hot, but my eyes are dry. 


to reward my pains a thousand fold—once—I shall 
| never ask it again.” 
She looked so pale and wo-begone that they could no 
| longer refuse her entreaty ; and, supported by both, she 
was led to the chamber of death and looked long on the 
| dead infant. It appeared that some memories of the 
| past troubled her mind, for she muttered, ‘‘ How beau- 
i tiful he looks! Can this be death? No livid hues, no 
loathsome sores revolt the heart! Perhaps he only 
sleeps, and by and by will waken? You will tell his 
father when he comes how sweet he sleeps.” 


She stooped and kissed the cheek, and seemed re- 


| volted by its coldness. 


“Ah! the ice-bolt has indeed stricken my child ! 
Nothing but death was ever cold as this! He has left 


AAJ 


his mother's bosom for the grave—the grave! 
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She said no more, and was passively led back to bed, | 
where the remaining effects of the opiate soon buried | 
her senses again in sleep. Finding her so composed, | 
Mrs. Burton, who had not been home for days, took the | 
opportunity to leave her for a few hours, while her poor | re 


V 4K i 3’ é ‘ > > 
mother, who took the post of watcher by her bed, fell | Waite nights’ dark banner to the breeze unfurled, 


from exhaustiun intoa profound slumber. Still waved its foldings o’er a pulseless world, 

It was the dead of night when the poor, old woman | 
was awaked by a stifling smoke, and starting up she 
dimly perceived by the obscured light, that the bed by 
which she had slept instead of watched, was empty! 


Tottering with fear and age, confused and scarce awake, | 


And sleep deep brooding on the eyelids prest 
Of weary mortals sunk in balmy rest, 
Mocking the solemn grandeur of the night, 


| That, as the blush of an untimely dawn, 


ify . . ° 
; re , Jame with redoubled radiance flas 
the bewildered woman followed the first instinct of self | doubled radiance flashing on, 


preservation, and hurried down the stairs and out of the ||“ 
cottage door. Recalled to sense by the free air, she | Each awe-struck sleeper from his downy bed. 


looked up and saw the flames bursting from the case- | 


A recollection of her ill-fa- || Upon the stillness rose a din; and feet 


And startled, as the blazing meteor spread, 


ments of the upper rooms. 


ted daughter then thronged upon her brain, and over- || 


iT; : > a Pa ric 
powered her feeble strength. With cries of impotent | Pill gathered round, the city’s myriads stood 


terror, she tottered a few paces and fell senseless to the | Upon the pave and by the reddening flood, 


: : ar . And saw, wi > e »strai 
earth, just as a post chaise, driving furiously, appeared | id saw, without the power to restrain, 


. . . 7 i . | Wi ~Wwasti o j Zz » “a fs >, 
in sight on the hrow of the hill. There it stopped and | ide-wasting ruin seize Apollo's fane 


Lindsay, who probably feared that the sound of carriage 


: : And who that gaze saw the ragi 
wheels might startle his Mary, sprung out to be greet- 7 d : that — = gi the raging fire . 
5 2 ’ } rouc Ver ™ ce c 3 — s ce as 
ed with—oh, sight of horror! the cottage which con- || rough wreath-like clouds of curling smoke aspire 


To wrap in flames the proud and classic dome, 


tained her, bursting into flames. He rushed madly |) 


down the hill, followed scarcely less rapidly by Dr. |) 
| But inly sighed to see destruction dread 


That crewned the summit of the Muses’ home, 


Burton, and came in front of the blazing building in 


. . . ° } ide ri i I ‘ ri oO 
time to hear a maniac laugh which rung to the silent On all sides round its blazing horrors spread, 
' 


sky, and to see—merciful God! the form of his wretch- |, And view the burning timbers upward driven, 
|| And fiercely crackling in the blasts of heaven, 


| 


ed wife standing at the casement, holding in one arm 
the body of her dead infant and with the other wildly | 
brandishing a blazing billet of wood! There she stood 


While glowing embers poured in fiery rain 
| From lurid clouds and hurtled on the plain: 
‘ 
one moment, her white night dress already on fire, her | And mourned to witness desvlation whelm 


beautiful face and flowing hair distinctly visible by the The vanished glories of the Drama's realm, 


eddying flames, looking like the spirit of fire presiding As sunk her Capitol, a smouldering pile, 


The next instant and the light Above whose ashes waste and ruin smile. 


over her native element. 

material of the cottage gave way, and with a single | 

crash, roof, walls, and floors fell in, burying her in the i 

bursting volume of fire, from which the words still seem- | 

ed to sound,— 

“No grave for us, my child! no grave for us!” | In more than pristine beauty to the skies? 
The terrible catastrophe was too clearly understood. || Urtil in burnished play, the sunbeams shine 

The madness of the ill-fated Mary on one theme which | Upon the dome of a far aobler shrine, 

had only slumbered, was aroused in full force by the | Where HE, the worthy veteran of the stage, 

sight of death, but with the cunning peculiar to mono- || With whitened locks and bended form of age, 

mania, she had concealed her purpose until she was un- || Who saw the wealth of years in one fell hour 

watched, then with her own desperate hand, she had | Dispersed in air by the Destroyer’s power, 

seized a brand from the chimney and like a second! With grateful heart and just and honest pride 

Mynha, fired her own funeral pyre. Her first, last, and | Again shall at the Muses’ feast preside, 

strongest wish was awfully granted, for her no grave | Assert the Drama’s empire o’er the mind, 

was dug,—no earth closed over her mortal clay,—the | And prove its power to light and bless mankind. 

woworn spirit passed in madness to its maker and its l 

earthly tenement found a burial by fire! | The classic pile sHALL rise again. The hearts 

Of subjects of the mystic Queen of Arta 

Are fired with homage ; and this brilliant scene 

Proves that the Stage shall be where it has been ; 

And vindicates the city’s fame again 

For BEAUTEOUs women and for GENEROUS men. 
CONGREVE. 





Tuer is nothing in this world so sensitive as affection. 
It feels its own happiness too much not to tremble for 
its reality; and strays, ever and anon, from its own de- 
licious consciousness, to ask, “Is it not, indeed, a 
dream?’ A word and a look are enough either to re. 


press or to encourage. Baltimore, Md. 








| The brightning heavens were streaked with sudden light, 


Of fear-urged crowds were heard from street to street, 
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with the loss of that object, vanished the unnatural 
Mary fell | 


Sine was bled and carried to | 


strength with which she had looked on it. 
senseless to the ground. 
bed without giving any token of recollection, and with 
bitter fears they watched her all night; towards morning | 
she seemed to sleep, and when she awaked it was with | 
no remembrance of the frightful events of the night pre- |i 
vious. She would have risen, and seemed astonished to, 
feel herself so weak ; but her manner was calm as usual, 
made no allusion at all to the previous day. 
William and the ladies rejoiced in deep thankfulness | 


and she 


for what they considered almosta miracle of deliverance, | 


but Doctor Burton, though he would not dash their j joy, | 


feared much for the stability of that reason which the | 
terrible shock had on one subject completely annihilated. 


Mary however slowly recovered, and about two weeks | 
after the originally appointed day, Lindsay led her'|| 


proudly from the church, his wife; and the anxious 
Doctor was perhaps the only one who noticed that, on | 
returning from it through the churchyard, she smiled | 
and muttered to herself, as she looked on the graves, 
words of which he could only hear these, “ J shail, 
never make one amongst ye!" 

Many months after their marriage passed in tranquil- | 
lity, and peace seemed once more to have builded her | 
nest in the heart of Mary. 


delicate; but the frightful 


. ° . | 
hitherto poisoned her happiness seemed to slumber, | resigned tone, “I well know that he is dead, that no 


and her benevolent friend and physician hoped it was | 
lulled to rest for ever. Blest with the wife he leved, 
Lindsay gave his time and attention to his profession: 
with a devotion which ensured success; and having | 
removed after his marriage to London, that populous 
city served not only to increase his employment, but 
wholly to divert the attention of his wife. And soon to 
crown his cup of joy, Mary proved likely to be a mother, 
Asthis trying time approached, although her frame was 
weak, her mind was unusually buoyant. No fears ap-) 
peared to perplex her, and her sole wish was to meet| 
her confinement in the little cottage of her mother at) 
Hastings, which request William granted, rather con- 
trary to the advice of Dr. Burton. Here, constantly | 
attended by the good Doctor and his wife, she met her | 
trial with unflinching fortitude, and endured severe and | 
protracted agonies with the courage of a heroine and 
the patience ofa martyr. After three days of doubt and 
danger, a child was born to the alarmed husband, and 
about a week after he and Dr. Burton returned to Lon- 
don, where both were professionally engaged on subjects 
of pressing emergence. The infant sickened shortly 
after, not of any violent disease, but wasting daily from | 


some unknown cause, fading so gradually that Mrs. 


Burton hesitated to recall her husband from his impor- 
tant occupations in the metropolis until it was too late. 
The little sufferer’s cry became weaker and more weak, | 
its tiny limbs more wasted, until, like a lamp that goes | 
out for want of oil, the light of his little life sunk, and | 
his baby breath was yielded in his mother’s arms. 

A mother’s grief for her first-born child who shall de- | 


seribe? Her long burthen and her bitter pain are as | 


Her health, it is true, was | 
. . } 
monomania which had) 


| watching and weariness are unfelt, while hope still 
i shines in her baby’s smile; the voice of despair is un- 
| heard while its low ery still speaks her a mother; but 
|| when this is hushed for ever—when the bright eye and 
! innocent smile are quenched by death—then hopeless 

and bereaved she sinks at once to the depth of lethargy. 
| If this be so with all of womankind, what additional woe 

must have fallen to the lot of the hapless Mary? She, 
| ‘to whom death had been a dream of horror, an incubus 
] of fear, was now doomed to witnegs it first in the person 
‘of her precious babe; on its loved limbs to mark the 


‘rigid i impress—on its miniature features the cold seal of 





the conqueror; yet, to the wonder of all, her sorrow 
| rather seemed patient and resigned, than noisy or fran- 
| tic. She resigned her breathless burthen to the arms 
of her weeping mother, and took from Mrs. Burton a 
strong opiate; after which, she was unresistingly un- 
| dressed and putto bed. A messenger had been sent 
| post-haste to London for Lindsay the same hour that 
his baby expired, and they hoped that if Mary could be 
| kept caim until his arrival, the sight of him would prove 
her best consolation. While she slept, they shrouded 
the little pale corpse in muslin and lace, and laying it 
| out on pillows strewed the whole with flowers. It was 
| not until the midday following that the poor mother 


| 
| 


awaked, and at once asked leave to see her child. 


“Do not deny me, dear friend,” she said in a low, 





tears of mine can call back the breath which I felt pass 
away on my lips; yet let me see the precious one for 
whom I suffered, I sorrowed so much,” 

*“Wait dear Mary, until William comes; he will be 
here to-night, and then you shall see the babe.” 

“ To-night !” she repeated thoughtfully ; ‘ will Lind- 
|| say be here to-night ?” 


“We hope so, love,” said her mother; “in the 


|| mean time, for all our sakes, keep tranquil.” 


she asked, 


raising herself on her arm and looking piteously in her 


“And am I not tranquil, mother?” 


mother’s eyes; “‘ have I not lost my own, my prized, 
Ah! tears 
nor moans awake not the dead ; yet I would that I could 


my beautiful bey; and do I weep or wail ? 


| weep; my brain is hot, but my eyes are dry. Let me 
|| once more see my child, the blessed thing which came 
| to reward my pains a thousand fold—once—I shall 
| never ask it again.” 


She looked so pale and wo-begone that they could no 


| longer refuse her entreaty; and, supported by both, she 
| was led to the chamber of death and looked long on the 


dead infant. It appeared that some memories of the 


| past troubled her mind, for she muttered, ‘‘ How beau- 


tiful he looks! Can this be death? 
loathsome sores revolt the heart! 


No livid hues, no 
Perhaps he only 


| sleeps, and by and by will waken? You will tell his 


father when he comes how sweet he sleeps.” 

She stooped and kissed the cheek, and seemed re- 
volted by its coldness. 

“Ah! the ice-bolt has indeed stricken my child ! 
Nothing but death was ever cold as this! He has left 
his mother’s bosom for the grave—the grave!” 





nothing when she looks in the infant eyes of her blessing ; 


ole, 
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She said no more, and was passively led back to bed, | 
where the remaining effects of the opiate soon buried | 
her senses again in sleep. Finding her so composed, 
Mrs. Burton, who had not been home for days, took the 1 
opportunity to leave her for a few hours, while her poor | 


mother, who took the post of watcher by her bed, fell |" . 
| Still waved its fuldings o’er a pulseless world, 


Waite nights’ dark banner to the breeze unfurled, 


from exhaustiun intoa profound slumber. 
It Was the dead of night when the poor, old woman | 
was awaked by a stifling smoke, and starting up she 
dimly perceived by the obscured light, that the bed by | ~ 
which she had slept instead of watched, was empty! | The 


| . . 
: . | That, as the blush of an untimely daw 
Tottering with fear and age, confused and scarce awake, |) — ” n untimely dawn, 


| 
the bewildered woman followed the first instinct of self a . 
preservation, and hurried down the stairs and out of the | * nd startled, as the blazing meteor spread, 


cottage door. Recalled to sense by the free air, she | Each awe-struck sleeper from his downy bed. 


looked up and saw the flames bursting from the case: | ' 
ments of the upper rooms. A recollection of her ill-fa- || U eq the stillness rose a din; and feet 

ted daughter then thronged upon her brain, and over- || OF fear-urged crowds were heard from street to street, 
With cries of impotent | Till gathered round, the city’s myriads stood 


And sleep deep brooding on the eyelids prest 

Of weary mortals sunk in balmy rest, 

Mocking the solemn grandeur of the night, 

brightning heavens were streaked with sudden light, 


Came with redoubled radiance flashing on, 


powered her feeble strength. 
terror, she tottered a few paces and fell senseless to the | 


earth, just as a post chaise, driving furiously, appeared | ~~" : “ier on 
There it stopped and | Wide-wasting ruin seize Apollo's fane. 


_Upon the pave and by the reddening flood, 
And saw, without the power to restrain, 


in sight on the hrow of the hill. 
Lindsay, who probably feared that the sound of carriage | 


° ° | An w é az Sé agi 
wheels might startle his Mary, sprung out to be greet- || d who that gazed and saw the raging fire 


. . ; | Through wreath-like c s of curling : ce i 
ed with—oh, sight of horror! the cottage which con- gh wreath-like clouds of curling smoke aspire 


tained her, bursting into flames. He rushed madly 
down the hill, followed scarcely less rapidly by Dr. ! 

Burton, and came in front of the blazing building in || But inly sighed to see destruction dread 
time to hear a maniac laugh which rung to the silent |, On all sides round its blazing horrors spread, 


sky, and to see—merciful God! the form of his wretch- ( And view the burning timbers upward driven, 


ed wife standing at the casement, holding in one arm | And fiercely crackling in the blasts of heaven, 
the body of her dead infant and with the other wildly |, While glowing embers poured in fiery rain 


brandishing a blazing billet of wood! There she stood || From lurid clouds and hurtled on the plain: 


one moment, her white night dress already on fire, her | And mourned to witness desolation whelm 
| The vanished glories of the Drama’s realm, 


wautiful face and flowing hair distinctly visible by the || 
eddying flames, looking like the spirit of fire presiding | , 
over her native element. The next instant and the light || Above whose ashes waste and ruin smile. 
material of the cottage gave way, and with a single | 
crash, roof, walls, and floors fell in, burying her in the | 


bursting volume of fire, from which the words still seem. | 





| To wrap in flames the proud and classic dome, 
| That crowned the summit of the Muses’ home, 





As sunk her Capitol, a smouldering pile, 


And shall the muses mourn their prostrate fane 
Where polished wit and TRUTH were wont to reign? 
Or like the Phenix shall its. columns rise, 

In more than pristine beauty to the skies? 
Urtil in burnished play, the sunbeams shine 
Upon the dome of a far aobler shrine, 

Where HE, the worthy veteran of the stage, 
With whitened locks and bended form of age, 
Who saw the wealth of years in one fell hour 
Dispersed in air by the Destroyer’s power, 
With grateful heart and just and honest pride 
Again shall at the Muses’ feast preside, 


ed to sound,— 

“ No grave for us, my child! no grave for us!” 

The terrible catastrophe was too clearly understood. 
The madness of the ill-fated Mary on one theme which 
had only slumbered, was aroused in full force by the 
sight of death, but with the cunning peculiar to mono- 
mania, she had concealed her purpose until she was un-| 
watched, then with her own desperate hand, she had | 
seized a brand from the chimney and like a second | 
Mynha, fired her own funeral pyre. Her first, last, and | 
strongest wish was awfully granted, for her no grave, Assert the Drama’s empire o’er the mind, 
was dug,—no earth closed over her mortal clay,—the || And prove its power to light and bless mankind. 
woworn spirit passed in madness to its maker and its 
earthly tenement found a burial by fire! 





The classic pile sHALt rise again. The hearts 
eS Of subjects of the mystic Queen of Arta 

THERE is nothing in this world so sensitive as affection. || Are fired with homage; and this brilliant scene 
It feels its own happiness too much not to tremble for || Proves that the Stage shall be where it has been ; 
its reality; and strays, ever and anon, from its own de-|| And vindicates the city’s fame again 
licious consciousness, to ask, “Is it not, indeed, a|| For BEAUTEOUs women and for GENEROUS men. 
dream?’ A word and a look are enough either to re. CONGREVE. 
press or to encourage. 
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A LEAF FROM AN UNPUBLISHED BOOK. 


BY JAMES BROOKS. 

Tue inquiry has often been put, why the letters from 
Europe, by Mr. Brooks, late of the ‘’ortland Advertiser, 
and now of the New York Express, have never been 
published in the form of a book; and as we have long 
been aware that he has prepared one volume of a work 
for publication, without having the leisure or health 
requisite to complete the other, we have solicited of him 
one of the letters from his manuscript for publication in 
our magazine. We are informed that Mr. B. does not 


intend to publish his letters from Europe; but the | 
volume alluded to contains a series of letters from, 


America, written at the request of a distinguished 


rf ° e . . > | 
statesman of Creat Britain, in which there is a comp4- 


rative estimate of the public men, public measures, and 
general condition of the people in Europe and America, 
with sketches of travel in the old world and the new. 


The friends of Mr. Brooks cannot but regret that the | 


cares of a daily newspaper should so long have delayed 
the completion of a book, which cannot fail to increase 
his well-earned reputation. The subject is one pecu- 
liarly adapted to his powers of mind, and one which 
should be redeemed from the superficial handling of 
female politicians and prejudiced tourists. Our na- 
tional honor demands that a fair and just comparison 
should be drawn between this and our fatherland. The 
British tourists who have volunteered their opinions on 
this important subject have been incupable of judging 
both of our political and social condition. No man, 
thoroughly bred in the school of politics, and at the same 
time intimately acquainted by intercourse and travel 
with our domestic habits, has yet attempted to draw a 
comparison between this country and Europe. And 
women, though highly gifted, as a Martineau, or clever 
as her predecessor, Mrs. Trollope, we conceive to be 
utterly unfitted for the task. No woman, without some 
sacrifice of the delicacy and true dignity of her sex, can 
pretend to make politics a study, except as the last link 
in the great chain of national history. Wherever one 
has attempted more, she has generally ended by over- 
leaping the pale of gentle attributes which hedge in her 
own sex, to find herself buffetted and overpowered by 
the stronger minds she has dared to encounter. From 
Madam De Stael—whose greatest fault, in our estima- 


tion, was that she cou/d awe a Bonaparte—down tothe | 


female statesmen of our own time, we have never yet 
known or heard of a lady politician—that is, a teacher 


and ex pounder of laws and their relations—whose am- | 


| masculine intellect to master; a subject which, in our 
opinion, appertains exclusively, so far as action and 
teaching is concerned, to men and men only. We can 


scarcely expect the great political fabric of a country to 
be fairly understood and justly represented, but by those 
who have made such weighty matters the study of a life 
—who judge by long and actual observation and abso- 
lute knowledge. Mr. Brooks we conceive to be fully 
capable of doing entire justice both to the political and 
social relations of his own and other countries. Bred 
in the school of politics, and having spent much of his 
time at the seat of government, he must be thoroughly 
acquainted with our institutions and their eflects. 
Before leaving his own land he made himself acquainted 
with its distant sections, from Maine to Louisiana, and 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, with their various 
customs and domestic relations. He became familiar 
with all classes of his fellow-countrymen, and then went 
to Europe, that he might study that also. The result 
of his observations have been, in part, laid before the 
public. No letters have ever been so broadly ci:cu- 
lated, or so favorably known, as were his. They came 


to us full of freshness and vigor, the rough sketches of 
a travelling artist hastily drawn and often perfectly 


unstudied—yet for that very reason perhaps the more 
piquant and interesting. It will be a subject of regret 
to the author’s friends, and, we doubt not, subsequently 
to himself, should he persist in allowing them to circu- 


‘late only in their present perishable condition. We 
hope that he will yet be induced to arrange and publish 
them in a form more worthy of their merits. Whatever 
may be the fate of his letters from Europe, we do not 


| hesitate to say that the admirers of Mr. Brooks will 
find much to approve in his letters from America, 
_ enriched as they are with the gems of his previous cor- 
| respondence, and written, as we know them to be, ina 
|| style as spirited as his opinions are unprejudiced and 
independent. It is to be hoped that during the ensuing 
|| season they may be given tothe public. 

| EDITORS. 





New-York, 1836. 
My Lord: What is there worth seeing in the routes 
i have proposed, perhaps the traveller will ask. All 
depends, I answer, upon what manner ofa man this 
‘traveller is. Nota ruin can be seen, travel where you 
may, unless it be the ruins where history is merged so 
| deeply in antiquity that no researches can tell what they 
are. Indian mounds can be seen. Indian relics are 
‘numerous. Marks of a once advanced civilization are 
visible. But the archeologist searches in vain to give 
them body and soul, and all are so thickly shrouded in 


bition did not place her in a false position among men, || mist, that what is seen, is very doubtlully seen, or 


' 


or who could ever quietly resume her forsaken station || magnified so as to seem more than itis. No Abbey, 
among women, to be loved and respected by either sex | no Cathedrals, no Arches like those in the Roman 


as awoman. All this has little to do with the subject | 
of our notice, except as it goes to disclaim that the | 
female tourists, who have written so learnedly on our | 
system of government, have had the power, or granting | 
them that, the opportunity, to judge clearly or reason 


correctly on a subject which requires the lifetime of a| 


Forum, no stately and lonely Coliseum afford a resting- 
place for the fowls of the air, cr filth of the earth. 
The land is not of the dead, but of the living—and is 
alive even—humming with industry, and resounding 
‘all over, from every nook and corner, with the axe of 
| the woodsman, or the hammer of the mechanic, for 
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the solitudes even speak, and the hills have a voice. | 


Allis noise, energy, action. Man acts as if he had not 
an hour to live, and is therefore ac/ing with all his soul. 
Nothing is fixed, formed, or regulated. All is change, 
amendment, reform. Cities spring up—that is the word, 
without the metaphor—but when thus sprung up, they 
changed their hues like the camelion, to-morrow. New 
York is half built over almost every other year. A thing 
js old there in five years. Antiquity, at the most, is only 
half a century. The beggar-man of yesterday is the 
princely merchant to-morrow. Death comes, and with all 


his fortune, perhaps his children have been so imprudent 


1] 


Apart from the study of a national character so pecu- 
liar—national, perhaps, is not the word to be used, for 
there has been such an amalgamation of races to form 
our widely extended Union, and they have been so influ- 
enced by climate, and other circumstances, that there 
is no really national character, though English customs 
and English feeling predominate; but apart from the 
study of what is moving, doing, or talking, there is 
in the very face of the country, in the scenery, the rivers 
and the mountains, much to interest an Englishman. 


| The great advantage you have in our country, and the 


‘great advantage we have in yours, is, that though we 


as to have hardly a place to lay their heads. Society is 


working, to use the broker’s phrase. The fermentation 
js wonderful to behold. Every thing is up-set, and 
every thing is set up. 
London like man-engines, to be sure ; but in New York, 
the velocity of men is double. In Wall street it is not 
The merchant is inspired. 


The omnibus-man is ona 


safe to make a promenade. 
The banker is in a fever. 
The locomotive bipeds there are abso- 
They hurry, and bump, and dodge, and 
These are the 


satanic whirl. 
lutely furious. 
fly, and talk like maniacs in a rage. 
like of the things the traveller is to see in America. 
The PRESENT is, as it were, concentrated, and brought 


They walk on the Strand of 


are mutually foreigners to each other, and three thou- 
sand miles apart, yet we speak and we have the same lan- 
guage, and the like history. Every joke that is uttered, 
every play upon words, every little thing even can be 


thoroughly understood; and nothing can interest an 


to a burning focus. Man’s energies are aroused to their | 


almost sensible tension. T'he past—we have no idea 
of the word. ‘“ Our ANCESTORS 
appeal here, as that, with which Cicero would electrify 
a Roman Senate, where our ancestors, and the immor- 
tal gods, were almost the one and the same idea. A 
thousand chances to one, if an orator of ours were to 
appeal to our ancestors, that some political whipster 
did not answer him, ‘ Our schoolboys now know more 
than the Platos of antiquity.” It is an undeniable fact, 
that we do think ourselves the wisest people on the earth, 
and that we pity the poor stupid blindness of almost all 


” !—you hear no such 


others. There is not a country in the world where there 
is less reverence for antiquity, or less regard for the 
principles or precedents. Ever since the pilgrims landed 
on the rock of Plymouth, we have been laying hold of 
the pillars of the past, and tumbling them down with 
a fearful rapidity, at times. Antiquity is au argument 
against atheory. That others think as we do, is often 
a reason that we should change. 
the peop'e, there is no regard for rank, and but little 
With them, there is but a very faint 


“To be 


Among the mass of 


for reputation. 
conception of the prerogative it has with you. 
sociable,”’ is to be a gentleman. 
opens the heart of every one. 
aloof in society allowed, and no puttingon of airs. The 


There is no standing 


plainer a man’s manners are, the more friends he will | 


have. One must hazard nothing on one’s name, for 


Englishman more than to mark the manner in which 
the customs of his own land have been changed by a 
transfer to this. This advantage you will keenly enjoy 
in the observation of men and manners; but then there 
is another of which I am going to speak, and that is in the 
study of our scenery, of the appearance of the surface 
of our country, and in the remarks that you will make 
upon the freshness of every thing. You dwell amid 
You live where 
An Abbey like 
that of Melrose, a Cathedral like that of Westminster, 


the time-honored relics of antiquity. 
you can hear a voice from the Past. 


is a monument of othee times for you, and you wander 
amid the crumbling arches of the one, and the tombs of 
the other, with an awe for the past, and a tympathy 
with it, and a poetical feeling that links you with these 
glorious remnants of bye-gone days. Monuments they 
are that your fathers have bequeathed you, and you feel 
when in them a reverence for their precepts and their 
principles. Salisbury plain, Byron has said, is but 
Hounslow Heath, if Stone-henge is taken from it. But 
Stone-henge left upon it, and there is a genius of the 
place, as it were, thut inspires and awes you. Over 
your fields, and in your cities, you mark the footsteps 
Every mountain has a history, and 
Scott has done for his own 
home, what the mightiest of human events have done 
for Rome, making its locks, and its highlands, even its 
cliffs, and its castles, a pilgrimage ground for the world, 


of your ancestors. 
every moor can tell a tale. 


_ by exaggerating acts of themselves amounting to nothing 


To answer graciously, 


every thing depends upon the present se/f. And yet 


education, or an educated man, has privileges, and 
attentions, which the mass of the people in no other 


into all the witchery of romance, and the grandeur of 
poetry. Tous, then, your land is classical, as Rome or 
Greece is classical to you. An American feels a fervor 
in yourcastles and cathedrals, and ruined abbeys, which 
I am sure you can never feel, for you were born among 
them. They were the first objects upon which your eyes 
fell from your infancy ; and thus, like all things that are 
common, lose their charm. Not so with us, when we 
We have no history. We have no 
We have nothing of the 


come among you. 
antiquity, as I have said. 


country would allow him. Education is so valued above | doubtful and grand, buried deeply and durably in the 


all other things, that the power it gives a man here, 


surpasses that which, under like circumstances, it can | themselves. 


1} 


} 
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past, on which eur eyes can rest, and our fancies exalt, 
Hence, I am sure I showed but a feeling 


have with any other people. Of the living, such are the || common with my countrymen, when, for the first time, 


things you will see, and hear. 


‘with a holy awe almost, I walked under the Gothic 
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arches of Yorkminster, or clambered up the ruined 
sides of Fountain’s Abbey, or mused in the poet’s corner 
of Westminster, or visited the inner halls of the Tower. 
Each of these visits was an era in my life. The visions 
of every year of my existence were illuminated at once. 
I saw what I had fancied, sketched, read of a thousand 
times, and would have almost died to see. The feeling 
rapidly passed away, I own, and the interest diminished, 


but such it was, and ten times more powerful than I car 


describe. Your country, of itself, apart from its histery, 
also struck me. Your beautiful parks were my amaze- | 
Your highly cultivated fields fulfilled my visions | 
ofan Eden. Your beautiful farm-houses, adorned with 
hedges around them, and flowers creeping up their 
If I were called upon 


ment. 


sides, were jewels in my eyes. 
to say which were the two happiest days of my life, 
when I had seen the most, felt the most, and enjoyed 
the most, I would select the two first days in May, when 
I landed in England. I was, without exaggeration, | 


drunk with pleasure, and exhausted at last, even to an | 


incapacity to think or move, for every thing was new to 
me, every thing unlike what I had seen before, every | 
thing so opposite to that I had seen in my own country. 

Thus much have I said, not for the purpose of ex- 
plaining my own feelings upon your land, but for the 


purpose of illustrating what an Englishman must most 


enjoy in America. The contrast that so much interested 


me in England, must interest a thinking Englishman 


when he visits the United States. Your country is old, 


and ours is new. You have the vigor of manhood, and 


often the hoary aspect of age; and we are young, lively, 


and elastic. You march onward in dignity and gran- 


deur, and we leap forward with the sprightliness and 
the glee of youth. Your pulse goes regularly, and yeu | 
can count its beats; but ours is fresh and feverish, and 
threatens often. As your servi/ity displeases us, so our | 
tmpudence displeases you. But these annoyances soon | 


give way to the livelier and nobler feelings inspired by 


the grandeur of the achievements of the parent and the 


child. 


have made of what we should have called an almost) 


We witness with amazement what a garden you 


uninhabitable country; and you see even with incredu- | 
lous wonder what a stride we have taken in fifty years. 
The Thames we hardly call a river—a stream, in our 


western country, would have been its name; and yet on | 


that brook, we exclaim, what a world of wealth is 
freighted! 
stream/et in fact! 


What an ocean it is in importance, if but a 
So your cataracts amuse us. 1 | 
laughed heartily to see a bottle, or more, of water drip- 
ping down the rocks of Lowdore, the Niagara of Eng- 
land, I was told! I loved the pretty banks of Winde- | 
mere, but I felt no enthusiasm amid the wild rocks of | 
Boroughdale. 
would have been only the Highlands, to me. I pitied | 
the men who did business in the litthe Wye. And all 
this happened, not, I hope, that | have no eye for nature, 
but because nature is so much more grand and awful in 
my own country. The heart that beats quick in the 
highlands—how much quicker must it beat when under 
the cliffs of our own Kanawha! The man whose idea 


If Scott had not written, the Highlands | 


| concentrated on two islands, interest us. 


Hudson, the first he sees on landing at New York, or of the 
Father of Waters, the mighty Mississippi of the west! 
There is no such scenery on earth, I believe, as ours. 
The Alps, it is true, in glaciers and snows, surpass all 
the mountains of which we can boast, but it is not height 
nor snow that makes one feei the grandeur of mountain 
scenery. Location does it, a contrast, a history even. 
But the cataract of the Alps, high as they are, must 
There is but one Nia- 
There is 


yield the palm to many of ours. 
garain the broad circumference of the earth. 
no chain of mountains in Europe that feed such mighty 
rivers as ours, whether you view the noisy currents of 
the high northern latitudes, or the calm and beautiful 
Alabama, or the majestic Mississippi, or the golden 
waters of Missouri, or the placid and soft Ohio. And 
there too ure lakes, those vast inland seas where fleets 


‘can ride—our boundless forests, alive with songsters 
of almost every note, and every feather, with trees of 


every cast and hue; and, if seen under the frosts of au- 
tumn, beyond the power of pencil to paint, mocking the 
skill of man, rivalling the rich sunset on the bosom of 
the western clouds, and making a very paradise of earth! 
And then too our boundless Prairies, and our Savannahs, 


| and vast Havens on which beat the waves of the ocean 


with a sullen war, and the still solitudes where man 
feels as if he were really alone with the Indian, the 
wild, unapproached, and almost unapproachable Indian, 
in his savage dignity, painted and decked for war, fiery 
red, and with his armor on, “snorting for battle,” as it 
were ! 

The freshness, the novelty, the romance, the adven- 
ture, and extent of such a country as ours, will interest 
you just as your antiquity, the surprising number of your 
cities, your wealth, and the population that you have 
In leaving 
England to visit us, you shut an old book that you have 
read through and through, and you open a new one, 
which might be called “ Romance in Real Life.” If 
you go upon the continent, you meet with no such inci- 
dents, for, founded as all the institutions are upon the 
like feudal system, and with analogous governments, 
there is no such surprising change. The only difference 
is, that you read the same story in another tongue ; 
you hear the like people speaking another language. 
But here you read the new book in your own tongue. 
You mark the surprising oddity of the tales. New topics 
New thoughts 


usurp their attention, and new conclusions are aimed at. 


engross the attention of the multitude. 


The surprising difference in your eye is, that a people of 
the same ancestry as you are, with the same words in 
their mouths that you have, should not act in the same 
manner, and think of the same things, and live for the 
But though the people have the same 
words in their mouths, you mark well the different uses 
to which they are put. The local scenery, I believe it 
is, that remarkably influences conversation and thought 
in many parts of the United States. It is natural, for 


same purposes. 


‘example, to select images from the objects that our eye 


daily beholds. Thus the man of the west, amid rivers of 


gigantic extent, accustomed to measure distances by the 
of a river is the Thames, what must he think of the | facility with which he overcomes them, ever ranging as 

















. . “¥* . | 
extent as it is inexhaustible in fertility; his own govern- |) 





he is, too, over a country apparently as boundless in| 




























, or, too, his own law-maker, the prince of the realms! 
‘ about him, contrects a habit of using words adapted to | 
, his station; and, tor want of better, he forges images | 
: from all the materials before him. As from the ocean 1 
: and the ship, the sailor collects the words in which to | 
embody his thoughts, so this landsman collects his, from ] 
é the world before him, and the objects in that world | 
The steamboat, the alligator, the large tree, the wild 
' beast, the tomahawk, the woodman’s axe, the hunts- | 
1 man’s rifle, are the things with which he is ever embel- | 
. lishing his language. ‘“ That fellow is a wheel-horse at | 
i auction,” was the expressive phrase of an Arkansas | 
. man once to me, to praise up the talents of a superior | 
. auctioneer, the vender of goods at public sale. “ I swap 
f tongues,” (and the like,) was his puzzling expression | 
. to give me an idea that he was the government inter- | 
a preter of the Indian languages. Thus originated that | 
f phrase of “‘ going the whole hog,” so current here in our 
: politics, and so rapidly working its way into yours. Hogs | 
j ran wild in Kentucky in the early settlement of that | 
: State. The woods were full of them. Of gold and silver 1 
there were none. Bank bills were not then in vogue as || 
they are now. A circulating medium was wanted, and | 
, the hog was pitched upon. The price of a thing de- 
" manded, when for sale, was not in dollars nor cents, nor | 
y in shillings nor pence, but in a hog, a half of a hog, ora || 
» quarter of a hog, as the value of a thing mightbe. The ! 
whole hog was a monstrous price, and hence the idea of | 
- going great lengths, originated the phra& of “ going the 
“ whole hog,” or the whole animal, as refinement softens || 
ad it. “The Lynch Law” phrase, under which a popular | 
af | assembly try, and hang, if necessary, a culprit, origi-| 
s | nated in a similar necessity. Upon the borders, before | 
° the courts were instituted, some bad subject was 
Py often found, who, not amenable to any tribunal, beyond | 
“ all jurisdiction as he was, conducted only the worse for | 
al the freedom allowed him. A man by the name of Lynch | 
of acted a conspicuous part in trying and judging, and | 
» executing such culprits, in an assembly of his peers ; | 
. and hence originated the phrase of “the Lynch law,”| 
, ls which, during the last summer, was so cruelly put ed 
» execution in one of the remote southwestern States for | 
» the purpose of stopping the progress of gamblers, and 
eo the circulation of negro-incendiary pamphlets. Thou-| 
is sands of curious customs, originating from the peculi- | 
t. arity of a border life, and thousands of phrases “pring: | 
of ing from such a life, are even now prevalent in all the | 
in new States, where the people seem to have an imagina-| 
e tion wonderfully fertile in embodying expressions for | 
of their wants and feelings. It is the observation of such | 
a a people, in such a romantic life, that gives a zest and a| 
a charm to all American travelling. | 
as The like impressions of beauty, grandeur, and subli- | 
at mity, are often created by the observation of things the | 
- | most dissimilar. Petrarch has justly written, that an | 
re _ elevation of the mind is often felt in the forest, under | 
of ; the ash or the pine, or in the green grass, near the 
, _ ™ountains, when neither palaces, nor temples, nor any | 
8 work of man’s hands, can move us. He who has been 
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among the little solitudes of the Alps, or even the High- 
lands of Scotland, can have some faint idea of an Ame~- 
rican wilderness, though hardly a nook exists on the 
Alps, or on the Highlands, that the foot of civilization 


is not daily vexing. Nowhere can the eye direct itself, 


/and the heart whisper, never civilized man has been 


here before. Nowhere does there hang over the scene 
such anxious mystery as in a solitude untrodden by the 
white man, but when from each bush, or each branch, 
some grim imp of asavage appears. But it is not this 
of which I speak; as such scenes must be sought in the 
farthest and deepest wilderness, for the mighty tide of 
civilization at this moment beats even at the base of the 
Rocky mountains. I speak of the beauty that man adds 
to nature. I speak of the progress of arts in a wilder- 
ness, and the link that in the imagination of the traveller 
there is between the past and present. I speak of the 
contrast that the mind is ever drawing between what 
was, and is, and is to be. Imagination is at work, and 
it acts widely upon the future, peopling it with visions 
of immeasureless grandeur. As in other countries, the 
eye runs back on the long history of the past, and mag- 
nifies an object, the older it is; so here it stretches into 
the future, and is bewildered in it, for it knows where to 
fix its metes and bounds. Imagination, the traveller 
sees, has been outrun every year by fact. Exaggera- 
tion, even, has kept but a limping pace with the times. 
What was bombast, lags behind even faithful history 
now. The knowledge of these things bewilders the 
foreign traveller in the United States. The destiny of a 
mighty people is marked out too on the surface of nature. 
The promise of God is written in all the sublimity of 
his works. He speaks this promise all along the crags 
of the Alleghanies. Itis uttered in thunder at Niagara. 
It is heard in the roar of two oceans from the great 
Pacific to the rocky ramparts of the Bay of Fundy. His 
finger has inscribed it on the broad expanse of our inland 
seas, and traced it out by the mighty Father of Waters. 
The august temple in which we dwell was built for high 
and holy purposes, and if Liserty and Concorp stand 
upon its walls, the fame of the Palatine hill will dwindle 
into insignificance in comparison with the rock of Ply- 
mouth, where the English pilgrims landed. 

From such reflections as these spring the emotions of 
grandeur and sublimity even that impress the traveller 
in many parts of the United States,—such emotions 
too as are never impressed upon any but the most 
delicately constructed minds by any of the works of 
art, or the ruins of Egyptian, Grecian, or Roman gran- 
deur. Not every eye can see the poetry that is in a pic- 
ture of a Guido, or a Raphael, nor every heart share the 
anguish of the marble of the Laocoon. It needs much 
reading, ard more thought, when one stands on the 
Rialto of Venice, or the borders of the Place St. Mark, 
with bis eye upon the Adriatic, to share with Byron the 
pathos and power with which he wrote of that proud Re- 
public of the middle ages. The Coliseum even, that 
mighty wreck of stone and marble, must be seen by the 
aggrandizing light of the moon, or—a candle! in order to 
be impressed fully with its magnificence and grandeur. But 
the beauty, the grandeur, the sublimity, of whichI speak, 
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in our scenery, needs no adventitious aid. The present 
is majestic enough, even when unencumbered with the 
Past, and the broad daylight of Truth itself is all that is 
wanted to inspire the emotion of which Petrarch spoke, 
so far above that which even the Coliseum of the past, or 
the St. Peters of the present, can inspire. These thoughts 
have powerfully affected me, (and so they will even the 
most unthinking man,) when [ have stood upon the 
thrown-up embankments of the Mississippi that preserve 
New Orleans from its inundations, and counted the 
number and tiers of American vessels awaiting freights, 
—watching there the whirl of the ponderous current, 
and listening to the loud puff of the high-pressure steam- 
hoats that come sweeping in about every hour—it may 
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||tion of steam power to the navigation of rivers, and to 
the propulsion of locomotives, has thrown the whole 
region a century ahead in improvement and civilization. 
No other country on earth could have been benefitted to an 
equal extent by this invention. A barge in 1817 could 
make but one trip a year down and up the Mississippi 
and Ohio, from Cincinnati or Louisville to New Orleans. 
Months were spent in warping up the barge, or, to use 
the western phrase, in “ cordelling,” and “ poling,” and 
’ it against the stream; now drawing 


“ bush-whacking’ 
it by cords, now pushing it with poles, and anon pulling 
it up by the branches of the trees which overhang the 
water, or bush-whaching it, as the western boatman 


says. The labor was immense. The expense was 


be from a port two thousand miles off, and in a journey | frightful. But the genius of Fulton, with his engine of 


so furiously made, that the ice caught on her prow in 
the northern latitudes was hardly thawed by the then 
blazing sun of the south. The view filled me with | 
admiration. From New England as I am, I never 
dreamed that I lived in such a country. The study of 
statistics there, in filling up the outlines of my own mind, 
elevated yet higher my conceptions of the destiny that 
must await us. I found that the valley of the Mississippi, 
near the mouth of which 1 was, contains more than 
1,350,000 square miles, or considerably more than two- 
thirds of the United States, and about one-twenty-eighth 
part of the whole land surface of the earth. Its outline 
or boundary exceeds 6,000 miles; and sources of the 
opposite rivers, east and west, that mingle their waters | 
in this valley are fully 5,000 miles apart. Twelve | 
States, and two organized Territories, which will soon 
be States, and five Districts are upon it. The number 
of acres of land there fit for cultivation are estimated to | 
be 640,000,000, and such is the fertility of the soil, 
much of which indeed is of an alluvial formation, and 
thus inexhaustible, that it can be thickly populated with 
human beings who may earn their livelihood with no 
uncommon industry. Within this boundary, and the 


territory east of the Rocky mountains, the number of 

acres of land, surveyed and unsurveyed, of extinguished 

and unextinguished Indian titles, within the States and 

Territories and witheut, amount, according to an esti- | 
mate made by a chairman of the committee on public | 
lands in the Senate, to 1,090,871,753 acres, and to. 
be worth the immense sum of 1,365,569 69 dollars— 
750,000,000 acres of which are without the bounds of | 
the States and Territories, and are yet to make new | 
States, and to be admitted into the Union. The reve- 
nue from the sales of these lands for the year 1835 was 
9,166,590 dollars. In this estimate, nothing is said of 
Texas; but the man is dead to passing evenis in Ame- 
rica, who does not see that this princely territory will 
soon be the frontier State of the great Republic. The | 
English blood is there and at work, und the Spanish | 
race is no match for that, either in “ the tented” or the | 





steam, changed the whole aspect of things. Pittsburg, 
though 2,000 miles from New Orleans, was brought, as 
it were, to its very door. To go up the river, was but 
little more difficult than to go down. It is a serious 
fact, that people on these rivers now go five or six hun- 
dred miles on mere visits of pleasure, and think no more 
of it than you do to go to your estate in the country. A 
party in St. Louis, Missouri, started from that city in a 
steamboat for the Falls of St. Anthony, a distance of only 
eight hundred miles, solely for the purpose of celebra- 
ting “a Fourth-of-July,” our national Holiday. Twenty- 
four hours will often carry a man between four and five 
hundred miles down the stream, and one hundred and 
fiftyup. The “snags” and the “ sawyers’’—the first, a 
log firmly fixed in the bottom of the river endways, and 
pointing down fhe stream, and hidden from the sight; 
the second, a log thus fixed also, but with its head above 
the water, and sawing, as it were, with the stream— 
| both ence the terror of the Mississippi navigators, have 
now ceased to terrify, for those that have not been torn 
up, are now almost as well known as the islands and 
rocks upon the ocean. “To run against a snag,” a 
favorite phrase in America to convey the idea, as the 
Englishman would translate it, of “ bringing up a man 
all standing,” has thus lost half of its once forcible sig- 
nification. But steamboats are not the only water-craft 
to be seen on those magnificent waters. Every thing 
in the form of wood is floating with human or brute 
beings. The Broad Horn, as the navigator calls an 
| oblong boat, or a creation of wood something like the 
_Rhenish raft, is seen full of men, women and children, 
and other kind of barking, bleating, and bellowing 
beings, from the household dog to flocks of sheep, and 
_bullocks for the slaughter, on which some daring farmer 
‘on some retired stream has embarked his all, to find 
a market hundreds and hundreds of miles from home. 
The barge, the keel-boat, the pirogue, or canoe, gondo- 
‘lier, skiffs, dug-outs, and others with odder names, and 
‘more whimsical aspects, are seen floating down the 
stream. When they have reached the end of the voy- 


furrowed field. But remark that almost all over this ||age, they break them up, and sell the timber of which 
mighty empire of the west, nature has done every thing | they may be made, and then, if they go back, they mount 
to render it accessible to the enterprise of man. |\the steamboat, and defy the stream. I have seen men 
Streams without number afford convenient channels for || of New England birth on these streams peddling little 
commerce, but man is rapidly doubling even these faci- | articles from their boats all along a coast of two thov- 


lities by means of railroads and canals. The applica- || sand miles, with their little flag flying to indicate what 
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they were—men who had started from Pittsburg with | 
an abundance of Yankee notions, and who would un- 
doubtedly end at New Orleans all sold out, the voyage 
being that on a river of two-thirds the distance across 
the Atlantic. , 
Aware of the extent of these rivers, and with these 
views I once began the ascent of the Mississippi in the 
latter part of April. The weather was intensely hot, 
and the lower Mississippi was flourishing in all the pride 
and health of a tropical summer. We rapidly passed 
the fine rich looking habitations of the planters on both 
banks above New Orleans—habitations of all models 
and all colors, as erected by the taste of a Spaniard, a 
Frenchman, or a man of Saxon blood—adorning the | 
river and variegating the prospect, sometimes seeming | 
like whole villages; as the neatly painted negro-dwellings 
clustered around the house of the master, and sometimes 
like dilapidated towns which negligence has left to ruin. | 
There are chielly rich sugar plantations on land inex- 
haustible in fertility, extending into the interior but a | 
short distance, where is almost an interminable swamp, 
but rich where it is good at all, formed from the depo- 


sites of the Mississippi, which, like the Nile, abundantly | 
fertilizes its banks. But there is soon an end to this 


display of a rich country, and fine habitations. The | 
sa | 
distance between them is soon increased, and the further | 


you then ascend the poorer they become. At last the | 
| 


a swamp with its cypress, spotted only here and there | 
by the hut of a daring wood-cutter, who supplies the 


embankment ceases, or nearly ceases, and there is seen 


steamboats with fuel; or bluffs appear, as they are | 
called; hills overhanging the Mississippi, and of all 
shapes, from the curve to the ragged or rent parallelo- 
gram. The forest has almost an unlimited domain, and 





the echoes it sends off of the puffs of the steamboat, 
panting, as it were, up the vigorous tide, are the only | 
sounds you hear. A ship is not more alone on the | 
broad expanse of the Atlantic. “A sail” at sea is not | 
descried with more pleasure, than the curling smoke of | 


Baton Rouge, with its | 


some descending steamer. | 


neatly built arsenal, first relieves the eye. Natchez, as 


you ascend higher up, with its elegantly built houses | 
and handsome streets, well bordered with china trees, | 





isa pearl upon the waters. Then comes Arkansas, on 


the left bank of the river, with little or nothing for the | 


eye, but forests and cane-breaks so thick as to be almost || 


impervious to light, diversified they may be occasionally | 


by the cabins of the wood-cutters, who are “‘ squatting” | 


(settling without right or title) on the lands of the | 


United States, and selling stolen wood for two dollars | 
and fifty cents per cord (about nine shillings )—disdain- || 


ing to cultivate the soil, when, by levelling the high trees ! 
upon the banks, they could thus easily put money into | 
their pockets. 
steamboat was “ wooding,” (the boatmen taking in the |, 
wood is called wooding,) I strayed off a little into the 
forest, and found near a log-cabin two Indians hideously | 
painted, as in their days of war and glory, now beasily 
drunk with whiskey, and revelling in all the extrava- | 
gances of intoxication. | 

Our voyage from Vicksburg, in the State of Missis- } 


Somewhere in Arkansas, while our | 


} 
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-sippi, where we stopped in the night, to Memphis, in 
inthe State of Tennessee, was uninviting and unvaried 
but by the passing of the flatboats and the steamboats 
for New Orleans and Red River; or the occasional 
soundings which we made in crossing asand-bar. “A 
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quarter less twain, no bottom,” “ mark above water 
twain,” or the like, were the chief sounds that saluted 
our ears; while forest after forest, with the huts of the 
wood-cutters, was all we could see on the shores. 

lt is a small neat 
looking place, with a few brick buildings. We drifted 
on the current, as our small boat or yaw! put off to take 
Memphis seems to the voyager on the 
Mississippi, like a refreshing port, when he has once 


Memphis is on a bluff or hill. 


in boat stores. 


more come in sight of land, after being long upon the 
waters. We left there at evening. After a copious 
shower of rain, with the thunder of the south, not of 
England, for they seem to have a patent thunder there, 
the bright moon looked forth in its full radiance, and 
we journeyed up the strongly-opposing current in high 
spirits and in lively conversation, a large and agreeable 
party being on board. 

It was on Saturday evening that we left New Orleans. 
The next Saturday morning early, we were near the 
mouth of the Ohio, in the light silver waters of that 
river on the right bank of the Mississippi long before 
we approached its mouth, for as the two streams meet, 
it is long before they unite, the Ohio keeping its peculiar 
tinge and the Mississippi its turbid yellow color for ten, 
We had ascended the strong current 
of a river in a line as long as that from London to Rome. 
The climate was different: the season less advanced: 
the scenery on the banks of the river more undulating, 
and more varied. On entering the mouth of the beau- 
tiful river, “la belle riviere’’ well called by the French 
when they first discovered it, and now struck with won- 


or twelve miles. 


der and surprise by its beauty, I felt like the sailor who, 
on a long voyage, has caught a glimpse of the shore, and 
yet we were 450 miles from Louisville. The country was, 
We were not in the 
We were free from mosquitoes, from 


however, becoming more inviting. 
low lands. 
swamps and morasses; but yet we had indeed a voyage 
to make, before we reached Pittsburg or Cincinnati— 
the first city being even then nearly as far distant as St. 
| Petersburgh is from London. 

An indefinable sensation of satisfaction, delight and | 
beauty, comes over the traveller as he ascends this 
river, and notices its graceful curves, and its sloping 
banks, particularly if with vegetation, and when 
covered with the blooming ash, the oak, cotton wood, 
and cypress. There is a calmness, quietude, and unob- 
trusive, simple grandeur, that lulls the senses into con- 
tentment, and draws the eye, and opens the applauding 
mouth of him who has no soul for nature. The current 
is calm and unruffled. All is as quiet as when the first 
adventurous party first sailed from the upper waters on 
their adventurous voyage—they hardly knew whither. 
Occasionally the banks are broken by rocks. At times, 
but seldom, a precipice is to be seen; but, generally 
speaking, there is a sloping woodland of mighty trees, 
beautiful but yet awing, alluring but impressive. 
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I have been upon the Rhine, and marked well the 
battlements of its ruined castles. I have crept up the 
snowy sides of the base of Mount Blanc, “ that mighty 


monarch of the mountains.” I have stood upon the 


frozen billows of Chamouni, that stiffened Niagara of 


tumbling waters. I have clambered over the basaltic 
pillars of your Fingal’s cave. I have seen the cataract 
of the Rhine, and of Terni even. Niagara is in the 


land of my birth, and the hills of the Hudson I have’ 


sailed along many and many aday. But I can assure 


you, that nowhere, amid none of these manifestations of | 


nature, gigantic, awful, or beautiful as they may be, 
have any feeling, or any passion been created, which 
will bear a resemblance in force to that I felt when I 
first saw the mingling of the waters of the Mississippi 
and Ohio. The eyes of all were brightened. Hearts beat 
with a quicker and quicker pulsation. The grandeur of 


the spectacle, united with the thought of an extent. 


almost undefined, inspired an emotion bordering upon 
the sublime. There is none of the voice of rushing 


waters there. There is no turbulent intermingling of the | 


streams. Silence, severe and awful, sits watching over 

. 
the spot. Only the birds of the forest vex the woods. | 
There is nothing around that will bear the name of a 


| 
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pointed out, are but few in number in comparison with 
those of which I have said nothing. The breaking of 
| the river Shenandoah through the Blue Ridge at Har- 
per’s Ferry, in Virginia, to join the Potomac, is one 


| among the many remarkable natural views of the world. 
| A western Prairie is not without its charm in an Eu- 
ropean eye. Lake George, in New York, is upon the 
grand tourist ground of an American, the lake Leman 
of our side of the water, but unlike that celebrated 
lake every way except in the tours made to see it. 
Vermont, I have said before, is our Switzerland, but 
without the snow-covered Alpine summit. The White 
Hills have among them our highest mountain. The 
valley of the Connecticut is the garden of the United 
States. Maime abounds in cataracts, and views mag- 
nificently wild. Elsewhere 1 have alluded to other 
places, all of which, in Europe, would be represented 
in engravings, to be hung up in every saloon or cham- 
ber. 


} 
| 
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THE HOMEWARD BOUND. 


mountain. Nature is quiet and in slumber as it were. | 


Simplicity, rigid and austere, is the character of the | 


' 
whole scene. But power and space seem to be there. | 


The vast Ohio is taken in, and the Mississippi never 


. . } 
seems to know it, or to change its waters even, though 


the Uhio, for a hundred miles above, is as wide as the 


parent stream, and the great absorbing outlet of seventy- | 


ProupDty she rides—her white sails catch the breeze— 
Glad hearts, and anxious, speed her on her way, 

And eyes are watching her fast lessening sails 
As swift she dashes through the silvery spray ; 

She moves an Ocean Queen o’er the light foam. 
May angels watch, and guide her safely home! 


five American rivers. Though over a thousard miles | 


from the Gulf of Mexico, yet the traveller sees waters 


that have come over three thousand miles beyond him, | 


and whose last force is only to be spent in the stream of 


the great Gulf upon the shores of Britain! The beauty | 


and the sublimity of natural scenery for once seem to be 
mingled here. The Ohio waters have flown along for 


} 
| 
twelve hundred miles, with but one single trivial ob- | 


The homeward bound—high beats the exulting heart, 
As like a sea-bird with light gleaming wings, 

Or as a gallant courser on she bounds, 
And to the destined goal impatient springs. 


The white waves part to her impetuous sway, 


And scatter diamond wreaths upon her way. 


struction, at Louisville, in graceful curves, and through | The homeward bound—the sailor-boy aloft 


lofty banks crowned with trees of beautiful foliage. Its | 


current has been gentle and calm, and its waters of a 
light silvery hue, when all at once it meets the Missis- 
sippi, wild, rough, and turbid; and there, as if in 
shrinking from such an embrace, it refuses for miles to| 


mingle with its stream. The heart of man can almost | 
feel a sympathy with the horror of the river deity. The 
charming bride looks like the fabled Antiope when | 
struggling in the arms of Jupiter, changed into a Satyr | 
ora Pan. But the struggle is all in vain. The arm of | 
the father of rivers, if not the father of gods, is embra- i 
cing her, who in his course has wedded a thousand | 
streams, though none so peerless as this. The Ohio 
sees her destiny in the arms of him whose head is 
crowned on the shores of the Oregon, and whose foot | 
stands fixed deep in the sands of the Gulf of Mexico, 
and yields at last with submission to the whirling and 
eddying current. 

But I must draw to a close this letter, for I have other 
topics of more utility, if not of more interest, to touch 


upon. The objects of natural scenery which I have 
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A bright and golden web of fancy weaves, 
Sees o’er the rolling billows his loved cot, 

Hears the low rustling of the forest leaves, 
The bird’s blithe song amid the summer bowers, 

And drinks the perfume of his garden flowers. 


Sees once again the dear and household band, 
A father’s smile, a mother’s blissful tears; 
And in the breeze that wafts him joyful on, 
The sweet glad voices of his home he hears. 
Again a truant boy o’er wood and lea, 
Starts as he hears the wild ard rush‘ng sea. 


Oh, I have waited for the homeward bound— 

Have watched the evening star, the morning beam— 
Days slowly passed, and years have waned away, 

And hope hath faded like a midnight dream. 
I ne’er shall see that one, from the far main, 
’Till all the homeward bound shall meet again. 

EDITH. 

Brooklyn City, April, 1838. 
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An humble, plain-dressed, unattended, unprotected 
female, I arrived at the inn where the stage-coach stop- 
ped, by which I had travelled to London. After a 
night’s rest I applied to a decent looking chambermaid 
for information as to the best manner to proceed in 
settling myself in respectable lodgings. She smiled at 
the ignorance of life which my questions displayed ; 
but compassionating my simplicity, she engaged a hack- 
ney coachman of her acquaintance, on whose honesty 


and civility I might rely, to carry me to two or three | 


different places she recommended. Here was I, the 
elegant, the accomplished, the highborn, and once care- 
fully guarded, Christine, Countess Von Gravenstein, 
wrapt in a coarse travelling-cloak, seated in a corner of 
an old half-broken hack, well filled with straw, being 
dragged from one narrow, mean, dirty street to another, 


stopping at every tolerable looking dwelling which 


exhibited “ Lodgings to let,” on its dusky windows, || 


and at intervals holding familiar colloquies on the sub- 
ject with my poor driver, who being a native of that 


country where birth is regarded with deep reverence, | 


and whose acute people quickly discover the truth 
or falsehood, of pretensions to it. The man treated 
me as if I had been a Duchess surrounded by troops of 
menials; but seeing there was little chance of my being 
suited before night, he thought he might venture an ad- 
vice, and taking off his broken rimmed hat he began— 

“Tf my lady, bein’ as she looks something iv a fur- 
rener herself, would have a likin’ to lodge with them, I 
know as dacent a couple as any in Lunnun, in a side 


street, ma’am, by a square, an’ a nate house, he’s a | 


dancin’-masther, and ud shoot her intirely.” 

“‘Take me there, if you please,” I replied; “ tired 
to death, I will be glad to find any place, if the people 
be but civil.” 


presence, my lady, and here goes,” so giving a lively 
smack to his jaded horses, we set off at their greatest 
possible speed, and after nearly an hour’s drive, halted 
before a very small house, in a very narrow street of the 
West End. 

As my good-natured Irish driver had foreseen, I was 
suited at once. The room (for I could afford to hire 


but one) was small and poorly furnished, up two pair | 


of stairs, and looking on the walls and roofs of dark 
clustered houses and close dreary courts, but it was 
clean, low-priced, and my host and hostess the perfec- 





tion of French politeness and kindliness. I almost felt 
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{ness of Monsieur Bontonville, several pupils were ob- 


| 
} tained, to whom I taught music, French and any thing 


else required. They were not in the very refined walks 
of life, but it mattered very little to me whether noble 
or roturier paid for the bread I was compelled to earn 
in a way alike obnoxious to my habits, tastes and tem- 
‘per. At leisure hours, drawing became my favorite 
employment, and delicate fancy works, by which I hop- 
ed ultimately to gain sufficient for my limited necessi- 
I wrote often to Emily Clare; and often did she 
express her exceeding surprise that her brother had 


| ties. 
1} 


} 
‘hl 
| never yet called on me, although she had repeatedly 
urged him to do so; but she said he was becoming an 


| indolent correspondent, and after being four months 
‘from home seldom wrote ten lines to her once a week. 
Feeling mortified that he required to be urged to visit 

me, I begged Emily to mention me no more in her let- 
1 ters; end soon our own communications were few and 
| far between, for she told me her time was fully eccupied 
in attending to the declining health of her father, that 
1 her own was failing fast, and I could gather from the 
| desponding tone of the last few lines I received, there 
! was a secret sorrow preying on both, which I feared 
‘might be attributed to that young and worshipped 
brother. 


For six months I had been in London, when one eve- 


| 
ning hastening home from giving a lesson to one of my 
| pupils, as I crossed through a retired square, two half- 
inebriated young men laughing and whispering over- 
| took me, and in passing, rudely pushed me, while one 
| pulling off my bonnet, said—‘ Let me see your face, 

little one!’ the other started back from the glare of the 


| lamp-light, under which they stood, and exclaimed— 





| “ Miss Gravenstein! Allen, do not be rade—this lady 
|\is a friend of my sister.” 

“ Pretty friends your sister must have, if they ramble 
bout in twilight through London, like this one,” he 
rejoined, sneeringly. 
| Allen, you shall answer for this. 
| I shall, with your permission, Miss Gravenstein, see 
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Good evening, sir. 


|| you safe home.”’ 

| Thank you, Mr. Clare,” I said, as trembling with 

\fear, surprise and the pleasure of once more seeing 
him, no matter how or where, I put my arm in his, and 

| we proceeded to my lowly dwelling. We talked of our 

‘unexpected meeting; he excused himself for not having 








discovered me before ; we spoke of the town, its amuse- 
| ments, its discomforts, its motly crowds—every thing, 
| but of times past: the Grange, his sister, his father, 
| 


“his cousin, all seemed interdicted; on these he never 


as if I had at length a home, when after being assisted | touched; and when I alluded to them, in any way, he 


to regulate my weekly expenses by Madame Bonton- | 
ville, engaging the tidy maid to procure every thing | 
necessary for my daily wants, and having put away my | 
luggage as I most conveniently could, I sat down before | 
a small bright fire to think over the strange events of 
the last few weeks, and meditate on my future inten- 
tions. 


Through the exertions, and indeed unsolicited kind- 





* Continued from page 30. 








changed to some trivial subject of discourse. This was 


'strange; but, still, it was not difficult to find the key to 
the ghost-chamber of his wild and guilty heart; for 


that he had become a foolish, misled fellow-creature, 


|| was easily discovered by less acute observation than 


mine. And yet, wayward as I was, I loved him still, 
perhaps more, for I know in his dereliction from the 
precise path of doty, was the certainty he could never 
become the husband of her he adored, and for whose 
sake, he had been apparently sacrificed. 




























































































I knew my French hostess would not be so punctili-| 


ous as an Englishwoman, about my inviting a young 
gentleman to enter my apartment; and I asked Elliot 
to follow me to my little chamber. By the light of my 
smal! lamp, I could now examine his appearance, and 
note the striking change a few short months had produ- 
ced in this poor boy. He was much taller, his form 
was muscular, and his countenance that of premature 
manhood. No more blushing, no more shy, stealing 
glances, no quiet smile of unobtrusive humor lurked 
about his firm, curled lips. The eyes opened on you, 
bold and daringly; the brow slightly knit, or suddenly 
arching contemptuously; the cheek pale and not so 
full; the hair darker and falling in heavy masses over 
the beautiful head; and the erect and haughty bearing 
seemed to set all at defiance who might presume to op- 


pose or contradict his determined spirit: determined 


not to good, not to purity, not to the safe, but narrow) 
way of a self-denying will—but proud of its disregard | 


of wisdom’s precepts, of its dauntless grappling with 


moral danger, of its superiority in evil, giving a pre- | 


eminence to one so young, and of late, so innocent, 
similar to that of the archangel ruined. He had gain- 
ed much in ease and elegance of manner; it was hardly 


to be expected, from his associates, that it could be so; 


but Elliot was born a gentleman, and had he not been, | 
: , , 
there was nature’s aristocracy about him, which trans- 


muted the common forms of middle life, to the refined | 


gold of polished circles. 
He glanced carelessly arsund my room, and sitting 
down, said— 
“ You find me changed, Miss Gravenstein.” 
“Oh, very, very much you seem not as you used to| 
be. You are a man in appearance and manner.” He} 
smiled. 
“Yes, youth is gone—gone for ever. I left it in the 
woods of the old Grange, Miss Gravenstein.” 





I sighed: he had net hinted about his home before. | 
“ Have you not heard of your family lately, Mr. Clare ?”’ | 

“Yes, | have—they are ailing, dull, fretful. Ah, the | 
country is a sad place to grow old in—don’t you think | 
so?” 

“No: I would have staid there for ever, could I have 
chosen for myself.” 

“ No, no, Miss Gravenstein,”’ he said, smiling; ‘ tell 
me not that fine tale. I have heard all from my sister, 
and you might have as well remained in the country as 
not; but there was some little private inducement to 





come to town, confess—nay, you blush—I am ight— 


and, as a trusty friend, you might tell to me your little | 
mystery ; do, I am growing old, and curious, of course.” 

He looked at me boldly. My cheeks would crimson; | 
but he did not turn away and ask pardon as he used, | 
when it had so happened before. I felt that I must be 
more cautious, more reserved; he respected me, but he 
could not love me, and | was determined not to lose his 
esteem, worthless as he had become. 

“ We will not discuss the cause of my being in Lon- 
don, if you please, Mr. Clare; but permit me to hope) 
you will sometimes visit me, and we caa refresh our old | 
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| to us, though far away from the dear home you ought to 
| love so well.” 

| “ Ought, aye, ought—there is a great deal hidden 
_under that, Miss Gravenstein. I see you are not so 
naive as might be supposed ; but remember, if we are 
to meet as friends, no old times and xo advice; I am 
sick of advice; I detest it, and whoever gives, it—but 
not you, Miss Gravenstein—you look too amiable, too 
exqusitely kind, too spiritwelle to give one much good 
advice.” 

And laughingly he bowed, and left me astonished and 
bewildered to find a boy, a simple, unformed country 
youth, spring into bold, reckless, dissipated manhood— 
making me blush, and tremble, and shrink from his free 
_gaze with the timidity of an awkward school girl, in- 


stead of bearing myself with the composure of a self- 
supported, self-guided, independent woman. 





| Several months elapsed, and I continued to follow the 


humble routine of my tedious avocations uninterrupted- 
ly; hurrying rapidly, from morning till night, through 
crowded streets, unnoticed and unregarded, to teach 


over and over the same weary lessons, for which neither 


the voice of cheering or grateful approbation, nor the 
bounteous hand of courteous wealth, rewarded me. 


| During this time, Elliot had favored me with twe or 


three formal visits; and at each meeting I could per- 
ceive a deeper gloom on his brow, a more haggard ex- 


| pression of the eye, and an apparent gradual indiffe- 


| rence to respectability of appearance. 


It was early winter. The sun’s slanting rays were 


ne . ‘ ° 
| vainly endeavoring to pierce the dense obscurity of a 


London fog that veiled that multitude of busy streets 
and stately palaces, and homes of happier mediocrity, 
and dwellings of misery in its misty foldings. I sat at 
my small window trying to see a speck of blue in the 
sky, the very little bit of sky I could discern above the 
roofs and chimnies of the surrounding houses ; and think- 
ing, as the last gleam of sunshine faded in the deepen- 


ing twilight, if perchance a star might be visible to look 
on my loneliness with its soft, though distant bright- 
nesse—when I heard a heavy foot on the stairs, and pre- 
sently, the door flung widely open, entered Elliot Clare, 
in a disordered garb, his eyes burning as with unearthly 
fire, his cheek hollow, but marked with the inward fe- 
ver’s scarlet stain—and through his brown, and parched, 
and open lips, his clenched teeth in ghastly whiteness 
shining. 

Without salutation he flung himself on a chair by the 
fire, exclaiming—“ Well, Miss Gravenstein, you seem 
not pleased to see me!” 

“Mr. Clare, it is strange—this visit—this hour—I 
know not what to think, nor what to say.”’ 

“Well, then, I will tell you without thinking; I will 
tell you all—all—the dlack total. Iwill tell you why I 
come to you, to the oly one, perhaps, on the wide 
earth who would at this moment receive me. I know 
your true heart, your warm feelings; I know, if there 
be one drop of consolation left ia the bitter cup of life, 
you can administer it; though we have been, and never 
shall be, more than friends, I have found it wiser trust- 
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ing to friendship than to love. Oh! madness—hideous |’ pation the little property my father had was sold: he is 
madness! but patience, patience—I must tell you—I | dead—Emily gone to reside at Ivybrook on her rela- 
must be calm—I must wind up my courage to the des- | tions’ bounty; Grace, the happy bride of Mr. Heath- 
perate feat of laying my injuries and my crimes before | cote—and your faithful friend and now devoted servant, 
a condemned, disgraced, dishonored pauper. Will you 


you.” 


He pushed the curls from his damp forehead, and give me one hour’s shelter after that, Christine? Will 
lifting a glass of water from the table beside him, swal- | you not send me forth tothe ruin and opprobrium which 
lowed it with convulsive eagerness. awaits me?” 

“Ha!—water and I were old friends, but we have “No, Elliot, no; with all your follies—it may be 
Now, see how calm | crimes, (yes, I must admit—crimes,) still, I offer all I 


become sad strangers in London. 
I can be, and listen compassionately, Christine; I aban-| can to you; the little I possess is yours; and, if you 
don all hope, if there be no pity for me in your gentle | will but make an effort, you have time enough, with 


breast.” | your talents and energies, to retrieve your fortune. De 


Oh, Heaven! what it was to hear such words, at such | not turn away so mournfully—throw aside the evil habits 
atime, fall from the sinful, but beloved lips of the un- | which must as yet be burthensome rather than pleasur- 
fortunate man, corrupted through the influence of vio- | able to one so good, so innocently brought up, as you 
lent passions, unrestrained by the soft and holy ties of | were.” 
the domestic circle, from which he had been so unwise- | “It is no use, nouse. She is gone! I have been 
ly thrust forth to the allurements of the wosld and its |, I went with my eyes open into the 
flowery perdition. 

“Mr. Clare, I do not pretend to understand what | myself on my uncle’s obstinacy, and to prove he was 
has thus disturbed you; but if I can alleviate—if I can | wrong in refusing an unsullied heart and modest fortune 
advise, or assist you, you will find me a true friend, and | —than from any positive desire to mingle in the gross 
amusements, the disgusting pleasures of those with 
And now, wasted in spirit— 


my own destroyer ! 
vortex of all misery, more from a disposition to revenge 


no very rigid censor.” 
“T know it, Christine, and let us throw form aside; || whom I filled my soul. 
let us give up that vile remnant of our bondage at least | broken in constitution, by secret grief and gnawing des- 
—call me Elliot, let me hear that familiar sound once | pair, more than excesses, what remains for me to do, 
more—God knows it may not be so long any one will | but to lie down in some wretched nook, and with my 
have to say it! But I must go on: why, I came here, | life atone for its weak and wilful errors.” 
you know—it was with a determination to surmount 1 
every difficulty, and acquire, as soon as possible, the | and an unstained name, you have still a fair field before 
riches I was sent to seek. Ah, the dreams of youth, | you. Thank God you have been preserved from worse!” 
what are they? The life I was forced to undertake was || ‘‘ What worse, Christine? The law may not be ablo 
totally unsuited to me; I could not bind myself down || to condemn me, but do I not know I am a parricide as 
eternally to that cursed desk and those horrible books. | effectually as if I had committed the deed with these 
Oh, the rows of figures, the ever-multiplying and sense- | two hands ?”’ 
less cyphers, they are branded on my soul, or burning || He shivered, and asked for more water; I felt his 


before my soul night and day—but ro matter! The | hand, it was burning, the red spot on either cheek was 


«Say not so, Elliot, this is not manhood: with youth 





principal was angry; he remonstrated, I replied, saying | deepening; and he bent over the fire, while every limb 
too much, perhaps, and enough to have me at once cast | was trembling with the premonitory chill of fever. I 
on my own means. This wasunknownathome. Ithought | saw he was not fit to be turned from our door in such a 
I might come out as an author and surprise them by ‘the | state, and on such a night too, without a friend or home 
Unable to resist the promptings of my 


coinage of my brain;’ it was tried. I met wild fellows to receive him. 
—much wit and well-filled heads and empty pockets ; we | heart, | ran down to Madame Bontonville, beseeching 
assimilated well together. I made draft after draft on || her to let him have a room, and promising to pay what 
the poor old father, until he too began to remonstrate: “ever expenses might be incurred on his account. She 
I thought that folly in him, for at least I might spend | looked concerned, but objected greatly to keeping him 


They besought me ‘on any terms. 


“ Ila lair distingué, c'est vrai, maisil n'a pas Vair 
Ah, my dear, you must be too yong to 


my own fortune, and so I told him. 
to return—no—the cup of Circe was at my lips and no 
one to dash it away. Oh, Christine, facilis descensus || respectable. 
Averni—but that you cannot know, all pure and excel- } make such doing wis un roué comme ca. Mais atten- 
lent as you are! However, from bad to worse, I com- | dez voila Monsieur Bontonville—what you say, mon 
menced gambling; I was fortunate, and supplied my- ami, a cette pauvre petite? She vish to take her 
self with luxuries for sometime ; but still I kept draining | yong Monsieur Clare in keeping—to put kim up in one, 
the meadows of the old Grange. At last—well, I must | room and pay for him—what you say ?” 

come to it—I must say it—Emily wrote that my father | “Ah,ah! Je ne dis rien, mais je pense beaucoup. 
was dying; my uncle Gordon had renounced me: and 1 Mademoiselle it is onwell for you to put moch care on 
Grace, (do you not smile when you hear me name her || dis yong man; I have see him veri moch, jomping upon 
so composedly ?) that fair Grace, was to marry the rich |, de streets wid no nice personnes. Ah, ah—dat is not 
London tradesman; is it not brave, prithee? A friend | peony better for leave him to go outside de door—he 
of the family has since informed me, to supply my dissi- | vill do no misshef so—but if—” 


















































“ Ah, Monsieur Bontonville, he is sick—perhaps dy- | accents of tender gratitude, and that white, transparent 
he has no) hand held mine in its fond, but feeble pressure. 


ing; his father is dead—his sister very ill; 
friend, no relation, but myself, and do not refuse my | 
petition—do not, dear Monsieur and Madame. 
attend him—I will pay for him. Be not afraid, you 


shall lose nothing by your kindness: believe me, I am 


actuated solely by compassion and a knowledge of his | for his welfare. 
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I never let one of his relations learn the illness or situ- 


I wili|| ation of Elliot, until he was quite re-established. I 
| wrote to Emily once, saying her brother was not in good 
| health, but I understood he was with persons anxious 


By communicating the truth, I would 


forlorn condition.” perhaps, have had to transfer my new-found treasure— 


* Ah, ah—c’est bien vrai,” replied Monsieur Bonton- | 


ville, with an incredulous smile. 


| | 


and though I scarce could hope to procure him suste- 


And I am moch sorri || 2ance a month longer, yet the happiness I tasted in see- 


if dis Monsieur be sick ; but how vill you have care for | ing him almost my own, was too exquisite to resign until 





him, and for your pupils aussi? Ah, Mademoiselle, |! 


you must give one or oder away; but nevare mind to- | him in his loving captivity. 


‘his own decision rendered it impossible longer to guard 
For as his strength return- 


night—let him stay, Madame Bontonville vill permit, 1) ed, he, of course, considered himself bound to make 


dare to say, and make you at your mind.” | 


“ Yes, yes—he shall have de little closet by your own | 
chambre, 
** Ah, he shall have my own room, if you please, and | 


Mademoiselle.” 


I will take the other, for I know he cannot be removed | 
from the fire; and thank you, thank you both, for your, 





exertion; and when he told me he would now enter on 
life with a strong purpose of securing wealth and repu- 
tation, I thanked heaven in my truthful heart, believing 
through my means, he would go forth, to run unwearied 
the race of honorable enterprise. 

My small sum with Golding & Co. had been greatly 


exceeding goodness—believe me, I can never forget | lessened by the expenses consequent on bis illness. I 


this.” 
* Ah, well, if he so sick, I vill fetch de doctor. 


veri good for give him de tisan, Mademoiselle. Ah,— 


'|now placed the remaining part in his hands, grieving 
It is) 


that it was so trifling; and when, after much persuasion, 


he accepted it as a loan, he said, unless he could amply 


yes, veri—Madame Bontonville vill make you compre- ! repay all I had done for him, we should never meet 
) 


hend that. Ah, yes.” 


‘| again. 


This was on the evening before he left me; and 


Grateful and de ‘lighted to have this kind couples’ con- I entreated him not to say so, but, at least, to let me 


sent to save, as I firmly believed, poor Elliot from utter | sometimes see him, and cheer him by my sympathy, and 


destruction, I returned to him, and found his weakness 
so much increased, that he was amenable asa child, and 


willing to do whatever I desired. 


the interest I should feel for his success in whatsoever 


he might undertake. No—no—he was obstinate; he 


After some faint op-| felt the burthen of being so deeply indebted to one, on 


position, he yielded to my insisting that my room should |) whom he had no claim. ar ruly miserable did I feel, as 


henceforth be his; and, 


aided by Madame and the |) bidding me farewell, ina tone of melancholy affection, he 


maid, I placed him in the bed, gave him some cooling | said— 


drink, engaged the maid to sit with him and to call me 


| 


“If better times await me, we shal! meet again, 


if necessary during the night, and then retired to my | Christine; but it would be neither for your advantage 


. . . ! 
little closet. Fervently I prayed that I might be not 
only instrumental in preserving his life, but also in 


renovating his principles and virtues. He was thrown 


stances.’ 


| 
| 


nor mine, to see each other, in our present circum- 


“ Elliot,” I inquired, “(what do you mean? After 


singularly on my charity—what I had long secretly desir- |, | being so long together, so long as my brother, what could 
ed was at length arrived ; not indeed as I had imagined | “be i injurious to either, in your occasionally coming to tell 


it would be in my silly day-dreams; but alone and de- | 
serted, without aught of kindred near to comfort him, I 


could now be every thing ; his nurse, his companion, his || 


protectress, his friend, for in that little word, was com- | spectful attuchment for woman, I do for you. 
prised all I ever hoped from the gratitude or attachment | what do I not owe you? 
i had you abandoned me? 


of Elliot Clare. 
And from this time I devoted myself tohim. Through 
longeweeks of tever and delirium, through the slow re- 
covery and the certain convalescence, never did my pa- 
tience waver, or my affection suffer dimunition. 
by his bed, watch the changes in his faded beauty, wet 
the parched lips, or bathe the burning forehead, or whis-| 
per soft, nay, even tender murmurs to his ear, became 
my daily and nightly duty. 


me of your proceedings ?” 
“If cannot exactly say what I mean; I hardly know 
myself. Believe me, all that man can feel of gratefal, re- 
Heaven, 
Where should I have been, 
Think you, I can ever forget 


'you have been my life of life, in its darkest and drea- 


To set | 


riest moments? But I will not tire you with repetitions 
of my thanks; only let me assure you, it is for the best, 
that we should not meet, even as acquaintances, if I 


/must remain here, and become a dependant on the jus- 


I had a steady, experienced | if a beggar’s dole. 


tice of some mercantile man, who will bestow the pit- 
tance which purchases my best energies, grudgingly, as 
Should I ever attain what I still 


woman hired, who relieved me from the common fatigue | fondly hope, you shall be the first to hear of me, but not 
of attendance; but all those gentle cares, those deli- || till then.” 


cate observances that soothe and solace the couch of 


| 


“ Bat tell me, only tell me, Elliot, what you intend ; 


pain, belonged to me; and rich was my reward when || to what do vou look with expectations so sanguine ?”’ 


those beautiful eyes once more recognized me with mild | 


inquiry, and those pale lips again breathed my name in \ deemed me, this would but confirm you in that opinion. 


“T must not—I dare not. Wild as you may have 
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Ah, Christine, if Grace Gordon had been like you, or if 
I had dared to aspire to your favor, in those many years 
before the blight fell on my spirit! But shrink not, 
Christine; do not fear importunity on such a subject. 
Imagine not, dear one, I would offer you a broken for- 


tune, and a sullied honor. I feel my own unworthiness 
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|nocaraktere, a present. 
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Monsieur Clare, he take him 
all off; mais pardonnez—vous avez la jolie tournure, 


| un pied comme la Cendrillon, et beaucoup de grace— 
| vit my teach you learn de make of your steps @ plomb, 
| et peut étre; you come to de grande danse d’ ailleurs. 
I vill ave great care you shall come on, in dis proffes- 


too deeply ; and, more than all, my heart is bound in ice. | sion, if you have veri much wish—” 


Fear me not, Christine; I speak to you, as to a sister. 
With me, the memory of love has expired, amid the 
ruins and the ashes of its desecrated temple.” 
Faint and weeping, I folded ashaw] around my head, 
and concealed my agitation as best I could—tinding, 
after all the sweet anticipations his first words had 
awakened, he was, though not indifferent and cold, as 
formerly, yet distant as ever, from becoming the light 
and sunshine of my solitary and clouded existence. 
And thus we parted. And thus, after months of anxi-) 
ety, privation, and unreal, unsubstantial dreamings of | 
felicity, I turned my thoughts to my own affairs, and | 





found I was indeed a bankrupt, in purse, in heart, and | 
even in name. H 
My good friends, Monsieur and Madame Bontonville, 
had refrained from alarming me on what might be the 
consequences of my exclusive devotion to this young 
man, from their firm belief, that, on his recovery, » we || 
should be united in marriage, which would, of course, || 
silence the invidious remarks passed on my conduct by | 
the other lodgers, and the few pupils who had given | 
themselves the trouble to inquire after me. But when 
my long attendance terminated in a separation so sin- 
gular, even they began to wonder; and when I applied 
to Mensieur Bontonville to enable me to find some other 
pupils, to replace those I had relinquished, he assured | 
me it would be impossible. What was I to do? My 
drawings and fancy work could be disposed of for little 
more than the materials cost me; and how was Ef to dis-| 
charge some debts I had incurred, and support myself 
for the future ? | 
“Ah, ah! c'est vrai,” 
nodding his head, and tapping his snufl-box,—* I not 
Mais 
comment, ce vilain monsieur ne veut pas vous épouser ? 
Ah, ’tis veri ill—veri horrible. Oh, it vas not pretty— 
non—de yong ladees vill not have you for teach— 
because ‘tis say, you know somsing, you make um Jiai- 
son. Mais, je n’en crois rien moi. | 
also, no matter—never mind,—if viil come de talk, de 
noise, why it most; but I have veri fine thought—you 
dance tres bien, mademoiselle, n’est-ce pas? You 
know, semetime I make assistance to the ballét of the | 
opera. Ah, veri well—now you come on; we want 
often, mani, oh, veri mani figuranti—vous entendez ! | 
Eh bien—now you see, I could not make you one great | 


said Monsieur, sagaciously 


know, mademoiselle, how you vill make live. 


I learn bettare—_ 





danseuse from de forst, but wid des decons, you vill be| 
veri good as une des corps de ballet, une fi gurante. | 
Ah, you find that well—ah, ah, veri pretty, n’est.ce \¢ 
pas ?” 

“* Oh, it may do—but in that station, so low, so de- 
spised, as those figuranti are, how should I ever en- 
dure?” 

“ Mais comment me chére mademoiselle—you ave | 
10 





“* Ah oui, ma chére,” 


interrupted Madame; “‘ voyez. 
I toocan make le pas de zephyr—le pas de Vestris— 
pas de Basque, et voyez une pirouette comme ga!” 
And she commenced whirling round her litue dumpling 
figure, while le mari clapped his hands in ecstasy, ex- 
claiming— 

“ Voyez, mademoiselle—and I made her myself!— 
voyez qu'elle grace, qu’ell legéreté—oh, magnifique ! 
Mais ma chére, pour quoi n’avez vous pas un petit 
plus—de—pantalon? Ah, mademviselle, I vill make 
you too—I vill teach you one grande sensation—ah, 
veri pretty!” 

When poor Madame was tired with her exhibition, 
we discussed the matter more composedly; and I gave 
them some little specimens of my agility, which so en- 


chanted Monsieur, he would scarce lay down his fiddle, 
_or stop from his initiatory lesson, until re peatedly warn- 


ed by the gaudy time-piece of the lateness of the hour. 
In the solitude of my new, indeed, desolate chamber, 
I ruminated over the changes of my short life; and the 


_chances which had thrown me so utterly forlorn on the 


rushing tide of an unfriendly world, urged forward by 
the current of circumstances, yet with no haven in 
Why 


should I spurn at the simple kindness of Monsieur 


prospect, but the silent, unwept, nameless grave. 
Bontonville?) Why shoald I hold myself above what a 
mysterious Providence seemed to have made my des- 
tiny? Degraded, despised, as the occupation, I had 
almost chosen, was considered, there was no reasen 
why I should not preserve my integrity, as intact, and 
pure, as if still guarded in the palaces of my ancestors. 
True, the difficulty was immeasurably more, but the 
glory proportionably great, although unknown to any 
human being, but the secret treasure of my own ap- 
proving conscience. I had also become regardless of 
whatever might occur, if the mere necessities of life 
And after 
a time, when [ had become accustomed to my business, 
the stage trickery, the glittering deceptiveness—the 
flimsy gaudiness of the tinselled beauties along with me 
—the rush, the haste to be arrayed, and ready at the 
moment wanted—the cold huddling together, in our 


could be provided withou: absolute disgrace. 


common room, as we separated, every minute particular 
had a novelty for me, which carried away my thoughts 
from my own sad fate, and left me little time, either to 
mourn over the past, or anticipate for the future. 

And well would it be for those, who speculate on the 
worthlessness of human nature—who reason over the 
determined wickedness, which chooses evil, where good 
is also optional—of the moral blindness, which, hurrying 
forward to destruction, passes unheeded the barriers of 
decorum and virtue,—were they to study in the wild, 
but wondrous school of philosophy, which may be found 
behind the pasteboard temples, and paper groves, and 
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all the mockery of paint, gilding, and chaotic confusion 

of a theatre ;—where every temptation to vice abounds, 

and yet where so many, even there, preserve the chari-| 
ties of our nature as fresh, and glowing, as those in the 

safe and sheltered seclusion of private life, of which 
these poor denizens of a little world know, but as the 

tales of fairy land. How much truth, and benevolence, 

and simple-mindedness, and christian, aye christian, 

forbearance, are exercised among those very, very lowly 

beings, on whom, in our palmy state of wealth, and 
honor, we but look, as creatures born, and nurtured, to 
minister to the thirst for amusement of the pallid, and 
sated children of prosperity. 

But I mean not to write a homily in defence of the 
theatre, or the ballet; 1 merely intreat indulgence for 
the profession, since, for some time, I have to appear as 
one of its humble votaries. 

My earnings were small, but they sufficed to place me. 
above depending on charity. I had not much to do, as’ 
my figure was so petite, that I was generally placed ina, 
groupe, in some airy posture, with tamborine, or wreath, 
while the superior deities of the pantomime floated | 
around in their graceful twinings, and with bland smi- | 
lings, and looks of delusive witchery, called down thun- 
ders of applause. Monsieur Bontonville had not influ- 


ence enough to give me any distinction among the num- | 
bers of figuranti; all much prettier, and many more) 


agile, or more graceful, than myself. Still, he consoled 


me; a time would come, he hoped, when my abilities 
would be brought forward; and as he found I had a 
good voice, he recommended my continuing the cultiva- 
tion of it, as both accomplishments might in some cha-| 
racter be united to advantage. 
nied me home, when the ballet was concluded; and, 


with paternal care, protected me, on all occasions, from | 


the obtrusive rudeness of the young roués behind the | 
scenes, who presumed on the mean and contemptible | 
station of the inferior members of the corps de ballet. | 

One evening, some misunderstanding had detained 
Monsieur Bontonville,and my cheeks hot with paint, my | 
limbs aching with a continuation of overstrained pos-| 
tures, sick of the noise and bustle around me, I set out 
by myself, as our little dwelling was not far from the | 
opera-house. 
square, I had to pass a splendid mansion, from whose 
windows lights innumerable were gleaming, and before. 
the door lounged groups of saucy menials, and poor 
gazers at the magnificence within; and rows of coro-| 
netted carriages gave evidence of the dignity of the par- | 
takers in the gaiety of those festive saloons, from which | 
music and odours came mingled, like breathings of para- | 
dise, to the faint, and hungry, and woe-worn passers- 
by. 

As I went forward, hoping to glide through the crowd 
unnoticed, there was a backward move from the ‘espe, | 
and “the Countess of Archdale’s carriage” was called 
for, by several voices. I had a full view of the elegant 
woman to whom, as I conjectured, this title belonged. 
A gentleman, with a slight looking girl on his arm, pre- 
ceded her; and she, this haughty countess, a tall, large- 





He usually accompa- | 


satin cloak the gorgeous attire which adorned her fall 
form, followed, leaning on the arm of—Gerald Nugent. 
The contrast—think for a moment of the contrast; she, 
his wife, (that I learned afterwards,) brilliant as an idol 
ofan Eastern temple, wreath-guarded, and love-tended, 
leaving one palace of pleasure, to seek new delights, 
new homage, in another; and I, wrapt in a dingy cloak, 
my head covered with a slouching bonnet, carrying in 
gloveless hand the scanty earnings of the week, as a 
poor posture-girl, shrinking from observation, amid a 
crowd of servants, on the cold damp pavement, without 
friend or relative, faint and weary, creeping to my 


| garret-home, and there, without fire to warm me, or 


food to refresh me, to seek rest in my humble bed, until 
the dawn required me to renewed exertions in my call- 
ing. And I might have been in her place—I, by right 
of birth, if not of fortune, should have sparkled among 
the gems of youth and beauty, in that very circle from 
which I was, by untoward destiny, so cruelly exiled. 
Ed io anche sono nobile! But brief and sudden darted 
these thoughts like lightning through my brain, for a 
rude push threw me forward, and, slipping, I fell, my 
head striking the lower step of the pillared entrance. 
Instantly, angry and kind words were spoken, gentle 
arms raised me—my old bonnet fell back, and the glare 
of light was on my face—my eyes were closed, but I 
knew the touch of Gerald’s hand—TI felt it was Gerald’s 
breath upon my cheek, and I heard, what none other did, 
his shuddering whisper, as he closely pressed me, 
‘Heaven and earth—Christine—Christine—my lost 
one—and thus, and here !” 

Curious servants officiously gathered round, but he 
ordered them off, as he saw me reviving; and telling his 
friend (who had, as I said, just preceded him and the 





countess, and who now came towards him,) to take care 
of the ladies, and lend him his carriage for an Lour,— 
heedless of the remarks of those near, he lifted me into 
the chariot, and in a few moments, according to my half- 
uttered directions, we were whirling to my humble lodg- 
ing. 

It would be impossible to detail the inquiries, the ex- 





planations, of our short conversation; the horror, the 


rage, of Gerald, at this discovery of his mother’s deser- 
In going through a gloomy aristocratic | tion of me; she, the unfeeling, false woman, had assured 
| him I was ina safe asylum, and for my sake, as well as 


his own, she wished the secret of that asylum to be pre- 
served inviolate. And when he would insist on enter- 
ing my apartment, to see as he said, with his own eyes, 
the misery to which I had been reduced, his high and 
tender spirit could no longer control the vehemence of 
his feelings ; he covered his face with his hands, and, 
throwing himself on the low cushionless settee, every fibre 
trembled with agony, and drops, not, oh, not disgraceful 
to his manhood, burst through his closed fingers from 
his eyes! 

“ Christine—Christine—favorite and pupil of my 
youth—idol of my manhood,—was it to such a home as 
this, they consigned you, when, by falsehood and pre- 
tences too base not to be at last discovered, they sepa- 
rated me from you for ever! Why did you not seek me? 





eyes, superb blonde, scarcely caring to screen with her | 


Why did you not at least write to your friend, your early 





























guardian, your—oh, not beloved, but still your loving, | 


Gerald?” 


“« How could I, my lord? I knew you were married. 


I knew my lady desired there should be no intercourse ; | 


and how could I tell if you would have listened to my 


CHRISTINE. 


of unmanly insolence? Never—never! Say what you 
will, I must rescue yeu, in despite of yourself; and if, 
| afterall, no devotion, ne humility, can win your love,— 
at least, wealth and all its appliances must, must belong 
| tothe only being I ever worshipped with an unchanged, 


complaint, or if you would have been willing to excuse | undying passion.” 


the error which occasioned the loss of her ladyship’s 
patronage—I thought of course she had told you every 
thing.” 

«She told me nothing, Christine—she knew I would 
believe nothing against you—you, whom I have loved 
since first a little helpless child ;—you won all hearts by 
your forlorn and orphan beauty ;—you, to be unworthy 
of my regard ! 


even from them! 
am to one, fair enough, and good enough, for any dis- 
engaged heart, I cannot do now, as I ought, when 
weakly yielding to old family regulations, and the per- 
suasions of my mother, I imagined I could live without 
you. Oh, Christine, what a life it has been—what a 


dreary, dull, sunless, airless vacuity, has been this pri- || 


son life, deprived of you! And I thought to live with- 
out you!—and I dreamed there could be happiness 
where you were not!—and I believed you could not love 
me, and I left you—my own, my sweet, my cherished 
one, to such tender mercies as these! Heayven—Hea- 
ven—there is judgment for this!” 

“‘ My lord, my lord, in mercy have patience !”’ 

“* My lord!” he reiterated, pressing my hands between 
his, and turning his soft large tearful eyes on me, while 
asmile of inexpressible sweetness was on his lips,— 
«My lord, to you, Christine !—your brother, my little 
Christine, your own Gerald, now, and for ever! Say it, 
say Gerald, dearest, let me hear it again—again—as no 
lips could ever utter it but yours.” 

“Then, Gerald, my brother Gerald, hear me. Low 
and mean as my situation may appear, its misery could 
be increased; and you, if you have indeed pity for me, 
must not injure the peace of either your wife or mother, 
by seeing me on terms of open friendship, and clandes- 
tinely I will not receive you. I can take nothing from 
you; my expenses are trifling, and I can, while I have 
health, support myself; but, Gerald, hear me patiently 
—we meet no more ;—it would neither be honorable in 
you, nor wise in me, to renew the intimacy of happier 
years, when under the guardianship of your mother, and 
the protection of your home.” 

“ Be silent, Christine! I hear you not—I heed you 
not. Think you, I have but found my treasure, to cast 
it away again? You knowI will not: womanly and 
prudent as your counsels are, they will avail nothing 
with me. Could I leave you in this horrible condition— 
in this cold and comfortless shelter, hardly excluding 
the bitter winds and nipping frosts of winter—leave 
you to struggle with the worthless, and the vile, in your 
wretched occupation, an humble suppliant for counte- 
nance and favor, from the hirelings and slaves of the 
fantastic, fickle-minded public ?—wandering alone thro’ 
streets, as to-night, to be thrust aside by the rude or 
careless passenger, or to be polluted by the base touch 





Oh, never, never Christine—only from |, 
your own lips could I believe such a treason, and scarce | 
But we part no more :—bound as I | 


|| Believe it not, Gerald—believe it not—I will not 
“accept of aught from your hands, no, nor your mother’s, 
while I have strength or capacity to gain a morsel of 
bread. This is not pride, Gerald, but a just sense of 
what I owe to you, and to my own fair name—perhaps 
| you may say. not so perfect now, being in collision with 
| much that is contemned, much that deserves the dis- 
credit attached to it; but still, Gerald, while you live, 
you shall think me worthy of a better fate; still, from 
your proud pre-eminence, in no moment of future pru- 


‘dence, shall you have the right to despise me. I claim 
'|the place in your regard, as pure and stainless as when 
| first you received me from the storm and contention, the 
suffering and horrors of the captured city, and the battle- 
field !”’ 

Fervent were his feelings, and many the loving so- 
| phistries he urged to induce me to consent that some 
‘even trifling addition might be made to my present 
slender finances; but I was obdurate, and as decisive in 
|persisting, he could not, consistently with his station in 
life, and my respectability, appear as my visitor. Here 
we parted—and I may confess, I could not have so ob- 
'stinately resisted the proffered liberality ef Gerald, had 
| not dreaded that a shadow of wavering might commit 
'me with one, for whose return to me I looked daily and 
hourly, with a wildly passionate, impatient feeling, 
|strong in proportion to its almost hopelessness, 


| Nevertheless, in various ways the influence of my early 
friend operated on my fortunes. To that I attributed 
‘the increased attention, and, at length, deference, of 
-Monsieurand Madame Bontonville. The improvement 
‘in my hostess’ lodgings, extending in particular to my 
apartments, which, she declared, she could no longer 
permit me to occupy as they were, und insisting [ should 
have additional ones, as air and room were necessary 
for the exercise of my professional studies. And havirg, 
(as she averred, a large sum bequeathed to her, she in- 
sisted on furnishing the chambers tastefully and comfort- 
ably; saying, as she regarded me almost as her child, 
she must expend a little of her newly acquired fortune in 
arrangements for my convenience. 
| Even to the opera-house, the provident watchfulness 
of Gerald’s attachment penetrated. I was no longer 
|crowded among the other friendless and slighted figu- 
ranti. The ballet-master found something peculiarly 
‘elegant in my movements and performance. And it 
happened just then, a sort of mixed German opera and 
ballet was brought out, and I was required to take a part 
which was, in truth, exactly suited to me: it was a 
‘Zingara maiden, who had some wild carols to sing, and 
her native dance to perform. In this I was very per- 
‘fect, and, as every unbiaesed judgment must have ad- 
| mitted, I looked the character to admiration. 
| This operatic ballet was hailed with exceeding ap- 











plause. Even with the most favored danseuses, 1 di- 
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80 VISIT T 


vided the palm of public approbation. And vain as I 
had ever been disposed to feel on the score of personal 
merit, I had now a fair excuse for so being. Compli- 


ments of every description were heaped on me; rich || 


presents, in jewels, and sums of no trifling amount, from 


undiscovered patrons; letters of a tender, but equivocal | 
nature, from many a noble hand; and from one, too— 
illustrious for his gifts to be refused, I received an ex- | 


quisitely appointed equipage, well worthy the accept- 
ance of a priestess of Terpsichore. 

My salary was now very large; so ample, that I de- 
termined to furnish a house, and take my kind friends, 
the Bontonvilles, as superintendents of my establish- 
ment, and protectors of myself. Occasionally I saw 
Gerald ; sometimes behind the scenes, sometimes in the 
street; and often, lately, paying inexplicable morning 
visits to Madame. I never remained in her drawing- 
room a moment when he was there; and, at last, I 
expressed so decidedly my dislike of this intrusion, that 
he had to leave off calling on my duenna, as she was 
jestingly entitled, from her being continually by my side 
in the intervals of performance. 

How deeply, how fondly Gerald regarded me, I was 
fully conscious. I knew that I was ever present to his 
thoughts; that his existence seemed as if devoted to but 


O A STAR. 


Original. 
VISIT TO A STAR. 


i} 


’Twas midnight—and I watched the clear bright moon, 
Rise sweetly in her calm unclouded noon, 
And all without looked pure as Eden might, 
Ere sin was known or misery could blight. 
| Bright danced the dew on yon sweet sleeping isle, 
| Like tears of joy that half conceal a smile, 
Eve the broad day of bliss with warmer ray, 
Chase the half melancholy drops away. 
Oh! t’was a scene Apollo well might love, 

And as I gazed methought from the still grove, 
! His heavenly lyre was sounding on mine ear, 
| Farther the music spread, and soft and clear 
Each lengthened note did softly melt away, 
Beneath the bright moon’s calm and sleeping ray. 


Oh, how my soul was borne away intwined 
in ev’ry tone that floated on the wind ! 

| My eyes unconscious sought a sweet repose 
On the calm lake, when from its waters rose 
A form of female loveliness, so bright, 

So heav’nly that I knew the sight 
‘Was ne’er before to mortals given. I rose 





one object; and yet that very excess of love became dis- 


tasteful: though I had precluded him from all expres- | 
sion of it personally, and only through its powerful influ- 


ence on my now distinguished position, I was still cer- 


tain it was unchanged. On one of my benefit nights, | 


around a diamond tiara, which was handed to me by my | 
maid, I found the following verses; whose they were, 
my heart well understood; and cold as it was to the 
writer, and still bewildered in its foolish imaginings 
about him, who had so evidently deserted me, sadness 
for a few minutes overwhelined me, and I wept bitterly 
as I perused them: 


While others crowd around to gaze, 
T humbly stand alone, 

Nor dare my drooping eyelids raise 
To thee, the worshipped one. 

With gesture bold, and accent free, 
Gay words they careless speak ; 

T shrink, and shudder, when I see 
Their breath profane thy cheek. 


One calls for music—and thy song 
Is poured with ready skill; 

T seek, amid th’ applauding throng, 
To hide my wild heart's thrill; 

One leads thee to the circling dance, 
Thy fairy hand retains— 

The fire of madness lights my glance, 
Its lava fills my veins, 








Oh, thou shouldst be a hidden gem, 
Placed in an idol shrine, 

In radiance seen afar, by them | 
Who deem thou art not mine! 

Mine—mine '—and is this hope of youth, 
A strange word traced on sand, 

Where sudden rolls the wave of truth, 
And sweeps it from the strand ? 1] 


LESLIE. | 
| 


T'o be continued. 


ArFLictions scour us of our rust. Adversity, like | 
winter weacher, is of use to kill those vermin which 
the summer of prosperity is apt to cherish and nou: | 


ish. 


And would have fled, that I might not expose 

To fairy view one who had dared t’intrude 

Upon her midnight hours, and rest his rude 

But the lov’d sound 

Of those sweet notes had ceas‘d to breathe around, 


Unwelcome gaze on her. 


And oh, she spoke! The words sunk on mine ear 
So thrillingly they linger ever there. 

‘‘ Mortal,” she cried “ I oft’ have marked the sigh 
To wing thy way to yon bright star on high, 

| And I, a wand’ring spirit of the air, 

Have deign’d to hear thy wish and guide thee there.” 
| Around my feet a rolling cloud was spread, 

And thro’ the midnight air we swiftly fled, 

Far, far away where nought but spirits tread. 

Oh, with what rapture throbb’d my joyful breast 
When first I saw our cloudy chariot rest 

O’er the pure surface of an amber lake, 

Whose lightest waves sweet music ever wake. 
_“ Look, favor’d mortal,” spoke my airy guide, 
And stretched her white arm o’er the amber tide, 
“See, yonder in her majesty appears 

The queen this pigmy bevy loves and fears.” 

I looked, and on a swan’s smooth back was seen 
In majesty and grace the fairy queen. 

Her pure white robe was of the summer rose, 
But one bright amyrillis leaf she chose, 

Whieh a proud royal mantle formed. But oh! 
How sweetly had she taught to flow 

O'er her fair face a veil the spider wove, 

And of its sparkling dew-drops ranged above 


| A diadem was formed more exquisite 


Than all our Eastern gems most pure and bright. 
Her maidens round in nature’s robes arrayed, 
Each various taste and color there displayed, 
One with the tulip’s motley leaf adorned, 

And in the sober green another mourned. 

Oh! gaily sailed the little court around, 
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And joyously their tiny cench shells sound, 

While breathe their flutes more delicately still, 
Formed of the humming bird’s minstrel quill. 
Long on this stranger scene entranced I gazed 
Until the royal maiden slowly raised 

Her beauteous form, and thus the court addressed: 
‘Oh, brothers! sisters! ’tis the hour of rest. 
Long have we sported in the clear nounday ; 

Now to our radiant homes let’s wiad our way.” 
She ceased, and the bright shore was quickly won 
With its light burden by each graceful swan, 

And ev’ry form was hidden in the cell 

Of its own white or gold or rosy shell. 

Their day was done, and darkly gathered round 
Dull ev’ning’s mantle o’er that stranger ground, 
When frem the silent scene we turn’d away, 

And back to earth were wafted on our way. 





Original, 
ORIGIN OF THE RED-BREAST. 


AN INDIAN LEGEND.” 


“ Tue fated hour is come—and now 
Thy guardian spirit hovers near ; 
Oh, may he crown thy youthful brow 
With honors to thy race so dear! 
And prosperous has thy course begun— 
Thou, my beloved—my only one. 


; “* Now on the fragrant mat recline, 
And rest, in fasting purity. 
Lo! in thy visions—soft—benign— 
Thou shalt that guardian spirit see: 


And wake thy soul to strength and gladness.’ 


Thus spake the red-sire, and his child 
Bowed to his wish in gentle seeming. 
He veils his head with gesture mild, 
And patient waits his spirit’s dreaming. 
\ Suns rise and set—but no bright morrow 





Dawns on the youth who ‘dreams’ in sorrow. 


“« Father, in evil hour I wait— 
The great Monetto’s wrath is gathering! 
Ah! let me strive to shun this fate, 
Nor tempt the frown my soul that’s withering.” 
“ Nay—yet my child in patience bide thee— 
And honor, health, and fame betide thee.” 


Youth’s flush and freshness fades—and now, 
Slow through each vein the blood is wandering. 
Faintness steals o’er the pallid brow; 

The sire bends low, in silent pondering. 

No stir—no sign of life perceiving,— 

Save in that bosoms gentle heaving. 


O’er sheety lake, and forest wild, 
The tenth bright moon in splendor rose. 





* See “Trip to THe Pictrurep Rocks.” 











And he shall chase all fear and sadness, | 


} 
| 
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“‘ Haste, bring the maize.”’ His famished child 
To feed, with joy the parent goes. 

Elate with pride, with hope high swelling, 

He gains the lone and leafy dwelling. 


Hark! whose the voice which murmuring low, 
Steals on his ear in tones of sadness ? 

“Tis his—my son’s.” Where flies the glow, 
From the high brow—that drives the gladness ? 
Oh, what is thus his hope o’ershading? 


His breast with keenest grief invading ? 


—The noble forest-youth is there.— 

What is it then, thy soul is dreading ?— 
—0O’er his broad chest and shoulders bare, 
A rich vermillion tint is spreading! 

Soft plumes his graceful form unfolding— 
The father stands with woe beholding. 


And—*“ Leave me not, my son!” he cries— 
“Nor pierce my heart with this keen anguish !”’ 
Swift from the earth a Red-breast flies, 
Whose eyes with grief and pity languish. 
And o’er his head while gently soaring, 
Soft liquid tones ’gan sweetly pouring. 


“* Father, lament me not—’twas vain 

To strive with fate—the spirit’s boding, 
Disclosed a future filled with pain— 

A heart with anxious cares corroding. 
Now happier far, by thee I’! dwell, 
And to vain honors bid farewell. 


“‘ Thy morn, thy noon, and evening hours, 
I'll cheer with ceaseless melody, 

And seeking still his peaceful bowers, 
The friend of man will ever be. 

And in wild forest, mead or grove, 

Be the fond harbinger of love.” 


Original. 
SONNET. 


BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. 


A Hapry smile upon thy cheek is playing, 
Soft as the sunrise on the dewy rose ; 
O’er all thy lovely face its light it throws, 
And thy blue eye its influence betraying, 
Gleams mirthfully from out its half-closed lid, 
Like violet buds by leafy covering hid, 
The searcher’s gaze with joyous Jight repaying; 
So that if o’er thy features thou shouldst throw 
, Such veil as hides the dames of Mexico, 
"Thine eye alone revealing,—I should know 
That thy face beamed with Joy’s refulgent smile ; 
So eloquent of heart-felt mirth, that eye 
Would tell the tale thy lip would fain deny, 
And speak of gladness unallied to guile. 


Dorchester, Mass. 
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Original. 


ESSAY ON AMERICAN LITERATURE. rl 


— | 


BY MRS. E. C. EMBURY. 


“A country which has no national literature, or a literature’ 
too insignificant to force itself abroad, must always be, to its 
neighbors, at least in every important spiritual respect, an 
unknown and misestimated country.”—EDINBUGH REVIEW. 


So much has been written by the ablest pens on both 
sides of the Atlantic, upon the subject of American 
Literature, that it seems presumptuous now to attempt 
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try on idleness. 


its discussion ; but the resources of our rapidly growing | 
country, and the station which she holds among the | 


nations of the earth, render it a topic of daily increas- 
ing importance to all who make any pretensions to pa- 
triotism or literary taste. To form an idea of the science 
of a nation we must examine its various institutions for 
the instruction of its youth; to learn a proper estima- 
tion of its literature we need only make ourselves ac- 
quainted with its periodical press. If we take the most 
cursory view of the monthly, weekly and daily journals 
which traverse our country from Georgia to Maine, we 
cannot fail to be struck withthe variety of talent which 
they exhibit, however we may complain of them for 
want of independence, party spirit, etc. The fugitive 
poetry which floats from paper to paper, read, admired 
and then forgotten, is of a far higher order than that 
which made the reputation of many a votary of the 
muses in the days of Queen Anne; while many of the 


slightly-sketched tales and essays which are thrown into 


oblivion, after they have afforded a momentary amuse- | 


ment, are worthy of an Addison or a Goldsmith. But 
the very abundance of talent causes it to be undervalued 
and we examine the pages of a magazine as we might) 
a cabinet of gems, where the richness of the collection| 


soon makes us too fastidious to pause over any thing of | 
superior to the temptations of worldly aggrandizement, 


less price than the diamond. The reproaches which 
have been cast upon America for her total neglect of 
the elegances of life will never more be heard. The 
young nation has heretofore labored for the means of 
existence—indusiry has brought wealth and she is now 
able to indulge in luxuries. 
our painters, our architects and our sculptors, our wri- 
ters and our readers, and while establishing institutions 
for the promotion of the fine arts we have but just awa- 
kened to the necessity of forming a national literature. 
Heretofore there have been two grand obstacles in 
the way of the establishment of a national literature, 
viz: the want of literary patronage, which necessarily 
involves a want of literary industry, and a strange fond- 
ness among our writers for foreign rather than Ameri- 
can subjects on which to employ their pens. The defi- 
ciency of patronage may be more easily explained than 
remedied. We are essentially an active, industrious, 
commercial people, and the merchant who sits poring 
over his ledger, calculating the riches which the four. 
winds of heaven are daily wafting into his coffers—the | 
settler who takes his axe on his shoulder and trudges off 


We have our poets and | 


| cures a competence for his family and bequeaths them 


an estate rich in nature’s bounties—all look with con- 
tempt upon the inactive student. To them his habits 
seem those of confirmed indolence, forthe man who takes 
up a book to amuse himself during his hour of relaxa- 
tiun from bodily labor can never be made to comprehend 
the intense and wasting toil of mental exertion. The 
page which he reads with so little effort, he supposes to 
have been written quite as easily, and remunerating an 
author seems to him like bestowing the wages of indus- 
He who has courage enough to devote 
himself to learning, with its usual attendant—poverty, 
is pitied by his friends and ridiculed by the world as 
one who has banished himself from the society of his 
fellows, in pursuit of a vain shadow. He will, in truth, 
find himself alone: there are few professedly literary 
men in our country, certainly not enough to form a 
Our profes- 
sional men make some approach to such a class, but 


class with whom he may unite himself. 


devoted as they are to active employment in their seve- 
ral duties, they have but little time for the pursuit of 
classic lore or the speculations of abstract truth. All 
useful labor can demand a high price in American, but 
we have scarcely yet learned to rank the intellectual 
above the physieal, and years must elapse before our 
citizens can live as well by the exercise of the brains as 
by the work of their hands. The roads to wealth are 
so numerous and so easily trodden, while the path of 
science is so rugged and unpromising that it is not to be 
regarded as a matter of surprise if our youth are temp- 
ted rather by the glittering prizes which await them at 
the shrine of Plutus, than by the laurel bough which 
grows by the temple of Minerva. The influence of 
wealth they feel at every step of their progress in life ; 
but time may bleach the dark-brown locks and disease 


furrow the lofty brow before the fadeless laurel wreath 


can be won and worn. A few gifted spirits may rise 
and struggle successfully against the tide of popular 
opinion, but how few are they compared with the multi- 
tude who, after a few ineffectual attempts, either sink 
into oblivion, or cease their eflorts, and float onward 
with the current. 
will enable men to live in comfort, if not in affluence, 


We want literary patronage, such as 


by the exereise of their intellectual as well as their 
physical powers. We want a spirit of liberality among 


all classes of men, such as may enable them to regard 


the author as a no less useful member of society than a 


Then and not 
till then can we have a literary class in society—a class 


member of som@ every-day profession, 


willing to admit all who can show themselves qualified, 


and which demands no other qualifications tham the 


| possession of intellectual superiority. 


| 





The disposition which too many of our authors has 
shown to travel abroad in search of subjects for the 
exercise of their intellect, may be, in some measure, 
attributed to the want of independence which has here- 
tofore prevailed among our critics. Until very recently 
a book written by an American was scarcely deemed 


into the wilderness with the certainty of there building|| worthy to come under the scalping-knife of criticism 


up his fortune—even the farmer who by hard labor pro-|| unless it had first attracted the notice of an English re- 






































































ESSAY ON AMERIC 


AN LITERATURE. 





viewer, and if written upon an American subject would 
have inevitably fallen lifeless from the press. Few have 
been found prepared to brave the unequal conflict with 
opinion, and many a young writer who might have been 
a glory to our country has been allowed to sink into 
oblivion, while our reading public have been insulted by 
the re-production of myriads of trashy English books, 
exaggerated in sentiment, bombastic in style and false 
I said few have been found, but Ameri- 
Long before our 


in delineation. 
ca may well be proud of those few. 
eyes were opened to see the exhaustless mine of literary 
wealth which our country held within its bosom, Irving, 
Paulding, and at a somewhat later period, Cooper, | 
coined some of its fine gold and sent it forth to the | 


world stamped with the impress of genius. The name 
of Irving will be loved so long as America exists: he) 


has associated himself with our most intimate sympathies 


—he has discovered the sources of our smiles and tears 
—we have laughed with him till our “eyes ran o’er with 
glee,”’ and we have wept with him till our tears fell like 
rain-drops on his page. How, then, can we think of 
It is 


Irving, the man, the fellow-citizen, the friend, whom we 


him as the mere author, the nominis umbra ? 


love even though our eyes may never have rested on his , 
face. And who does not honor Paulding, the keen sa- 
tirist of foreign fopperies, the true-hearted American 
author, whose every thought has been devoted to his 
country? His pen has ever been employed in her ser- 
vice, whether he used its point to sting those who would 
undermine her strength by luxury, or its feather to paint | 
her exquisite scenery and the workings of human na-| 


ture in the hearts of her sons. 
good abroad than at home. 
in scenery and incident, as such they were received | 


Cooper has done more 
His books were American 


with avidity in Europe, and though creatures such as 
he drew never existed in this or any other quarter of the 
globe, still they served to keep alive the interest which 
our literature had now awakened. Many a brilliant 
name may now be found among our authors who are 
We have a Bry- 
ant whose soul is filled with images of beauty, and 


American in heart as well as by birth. 


whose words breathe the sweetness of the “ summer 
wind.” 
and though her eye has since delighted to watch “ the 
blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone,” yet does she turn 
Halleck, too, 
has followed no foreign leader in his flights of fancy. 
His feelings are the impulsesof an American heart, and 
satire leaves us only cause to regret that its local merit 
cannot be more fully estimated beyond the broad Atlan- 
tic. 

How it irks the ear of a patriot when the names, 
however honored, of the gifted in another land are ap-_ 
plied to our own writers. Who has not felt indignant 
at hearing Miss Sedgwick styled the Edgeworth of our 
country! Whether her hand pourtrays the sweet Hope 
Leslie, the stately Grace Campbell, the noble Magawas-_ 
ca, or the excellent Aunt Deborah, she is alike feminine, 
natural and American. Why then should we bestow on | 
her the mantle which has fallen from the shoulders of, 
another’ She is no copyist of another's skill; she has} 


His muse was born amid our forest scenery, 


with unabated love to her native shores. 


| prevails. 


| magnificent country can afford. 





‘| now a name for herself—she is one of our national glo- 


ries—our Sedgwick. Nor would we bestow on Mrs. 
Sigourney the name borne by one whom we alike lament. 
[ mean Felicia Hemans. Few people are aware of the 
absurdity they commit when they attempt to class to- 
gether the poetry of two individuals. Poetry is so 
closely connected with the feelings and affections that 
unless we could find two persons who thought, and felt, 
and acted precisely alike, we could never find them wri- 
ting similar poetry. We might as well compare the 
gentle ripple of the lake with the rapid running of the 
mighty river, as attempt to judge of Mrs. Sigourney 
and Mrs. Hemans by the same rules of criticism. Be- 
sides, we would have our writers known by their own 
names, and not set ourselves to the task of weaving for 
them achaplet of the leaves which have dropped from 


_other’s garlands. 


Our country, however, is now fully awakened, and 


our literary aspirants have learned that the true aim of 


their ambition must be to acquire distinction as national 


writers. The field which lies before them is an immense 


one. For the painter of society who seeks to “catch 


the manners living as they rise,”’ there never could be 
finer studies than are to be found at home. The eccen- 
tric backwoods-man, the haughty Southerner, the qua- 
ker-like descendant of William Penn, the acute New- 


Englander, and the thousand queer phases which cha- 


'racter assumes in our Atlantic cities, might furnish a 


The student of 
political economy, and the philosophy of man can have 


lifetime of employment to a satirist. 


no better opportunity than is afforded by our free insti- 


| tutions and the consequent freedom of opinion which 


And for him, who, turning from the study of 
mankind, devotes himself to the contemplation of the 


| works of God, we could ask no nobler themes than our 


The towering moun- 
tain, the untrodden wilderness, the broad prairie spread- 
ing like a sea of verdure, the pathless forest, with its 
“dim monastic aisles,”’ the expansive lake, the silvery 
waterfall, the world-astonishing cataract, all are there 
in matchless beauty, to fill the eye and the imagination. 


The poet and the novelist need look no farther than his 


native soil to find subjects by which to immortalize them- 
selves. Let them goabroad for study—let them enlarge 
their minds by communion with their fellows in every 
clime—let them ponder over the time-worn institutions 
of other lands, and gaze upon the crumbling ruins of 
a by-gone age, but let them then return to pay the debt 
they owe their native land. Let their hopes of indivi- 
dual fame be interwoven with her glory, than even the 


| laurel would seem to them worthless if it grew on any 
other soil. 


Much is now doing for the cause of literature, but 
much yet remains to be done. Our young men must 
be taught that wealth is not the only good. The deso- 
lation which is now sweeping over the land, prostra- 
ting the golden harvest which men hoped to garner in 


'| their barns, and, alas! crushing with it many a noble 


spirit, may well teach them such a lesson. Our country 
needs intellectual laborers. Our sons must be educa- 
ted in such a manner that if suddenly summoned to 


SK ste 
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serve their country they may be ready. A mere milita-| Original. 


CHILD’S GRATITUDE. 





! 
ry education was once sufficient for this purpose; but THE 
we fight now with other weapons than the sword and 








e musket. The cool head, the collected judgment, the | INSCRIBED TO MISS AGNES E. DAYMON. 

A warm patriotism, the unswerving integrity of the states- | —_ 

" man are the noblest arms which one can wield for his_ BY JOHN J. ADAMS. 

« native land. It is not alone as a poet, a philosopher, or _ 

t, a satirist that a man may acquire distinction; every | Ty following lines, written impromptu, were sugges- 
ri- member that occupies the floor in our houses of Congress || ».4 by a truly affecting scene which is imperfectly de- 
he is an object of attention both to his fellow-citizens and || ..-ibed in the poem. The letter ulluded to came at a 
he to the assembled thousands of Europe. The old world | | moment of great pecuniary distress, and the tears of 
°y is calmly looking on to behold the result of our grand joy which its contents called forth awakened apprehen- 
a experiment of self-government, and surely it behoves us | sions inthe recipient’s child, a charming little girl, but 
- to make every effort for its success. | three years of age. On being told that the letter brought 
- “ Let me make the song of a nation and I cate not | comfort, and that she should now have plenty of food and 
on who makes its Jaws,” said one who had carefully exam-|) clothes, she exclaimed: “ What, mother !”’ and her beau- 

ined the secret springs of human actions. The laws of a | tify] blue eyes lighted up with a heavenly expression— 

yr country may be the best ever planned, yet public opi-'| « shall I have plenty of victuals and clothes? Oh, 
or nion will sometimes rule in spite of them, and is it not!) mother! shall I thank God?” and immediately throw- 
- then important that public opinion should be properly | jng herself into an attitude of prayer, her little soul 
2 directed? The same impulses which are wrought upon | seemed to exhale in childish expressions of gratitude. 
tch for purposes of evil by demagogues might be wrought | Tears fell from me such as I never before shed, and all 
be upon for good by better men. The annoying inflaence | my philosophy vanished. I sighed to be rich. 

a? of newspapers will afford some criterion by which to ay 

aad judge of the power which a national literature would 

- exercise over a nation so generally educated as our own. | Wirtu trembling hands the seal was broke, 

ha- If ever we hope to see the day when truth shall pre | And, lo! atreasure it disclosed 

ha vail over party spirit, and the people shall in all cases. The mother’s joy no language spoke, 

t of abide by “principles not men,” it must be brought about For feeling’s fountain then unclosed. 

_ by the general diffusion of knowledge and the establish- 

so ces epee term, ta edb el wri 

ie of ; mane ? So fast the heart warm tears did flow ; 

7° devote themselves to mental rather than manuel labor. . 

the : hi , P Piieial dakene Sabie eal In comfort she again may live. 

Carpumeengens ean oF Seng | But see, that cherub’s look of woe. 

_ obliged to steal a few brief moments from an arduous 

— business or a toilsome profession for such pursuits. rent . 

ead- gifted poets must no longer be compelled to turn their | ‘Oh, mother, what afflicts you so 7 

h its eyes from the book of nature while tliey pore over a Nay, nay, dear mother, do not ery !" 

very dull ledger or waste their fine powers on the columns of “* My child, for Jey my tears do flow, 

here a daily paper. The labors of the intellect, pleasant Come, let me kiss that dew-gem’d eye. 

tion. though they be, are sufficiently severe without adding 

n his the never-ending tasks of business. The lamp of life, “ The treasure which I here do find 

hem- —_— while fed only with the student’s midnight oil will waste | Will bring thee food, and raiment wartt ; 

large |) quite soon enough without consuming its pure light over | And midst the winter's piercing wind, 

ete : the dull details of a working-day world. The cheering pile our hearth to chartn. 

tions 

vel a. ott tae aa | 

debt riginal. Kiss me, my child— another kiss ! 

adivi- TO MY YOUNG FRIEND E ' The pally gloom which long I’ve trod, 

n the ON RECEIVING A VASE OF ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. | By friendship’s ray now glows with bliss!” 

n any te “Oh, mother! shall I thank my God ?” 

», but I rHanx thee, dear one, for thy gift, Then on her knees, that cherab child, 

| must So beauteous to the eye ; Her little hands did thankful raise : 

deso- For oft as it may meet the sight, It seemed as if a seraph smiled, 

ostra- Thy love I shall descry. When broke those simple notes of praise. 

ner in 

noble . These flowers will long remain unchang ‘d, Could, grasping Avarice behold 

puntry | And thus, Affection’s ray . A scene like that 1 witnessed there 

duca- For thee within my heart shall shine, No longer he’d the boon withhold, 

hed to Thro’ many a future day. AD Ww. But fly to win the cherub’s prayer. 
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Original. 
THE “SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATE.” | 
| 


BY CHARLES GILMAN. 

Thomas Jerrerson Fox was the very personifica-_ 
tion of fun and frolic. Though some two or three years 
my senior in age as well as collegiate standing, he did | 
not maintain towards me that hauteur and reserve so | 
characteristic of those under-graduates, whose term is | 
about drawing to a close. As we were natives of the | 
same village, ‘“‘ somewhere down east,” and had been 
intimate from our earliest youth, the circumstance, no | 
doubt, had a tendency to do away, as far as we were | 
concerned, those conventional distinctions which exist | 
in all of our Universities. The fact, too, 
he was familiarly termed, was endowed with a natural | 
ease and freedom of manner, rendered it difficult for | 
scholastic dignity to sit otherwise than lightly upon him. | | 
He maintained a mediocre standing in his class, and, as | 
might be inferred from the intimations already given in | 
relation to his temperament, he was extremely partial to 
relaxation. This disposition was peculiarly manifest in | 
his unconquerable propensity for innocent amusement— | | 
for there was nothing vicious in his character—which | 
was always sought to be indulged whenever the most | 
trivial opportunity offered to gratify it, and I do not | 
hazard my reputation for “truth and voracity,” as | 
Jacot Bunker was wont to say, when I add that Jeff 
never seemed at a loss for an opportunity. 
In the autumn of 182-, our class received an addition 


to its number in the person of master William Winkle- | 


ton Anson, who came fresh from the halls of Harvard, | 
| countenance. 


where he had not tarried a sufficient length of time to 
“gain a settlement,” even under the pauper act. How 
he could have been refused admittance to the lower 


class of that august institution, was not with us a mat- | 


ter of so much surprise as the fact that he was admitted 
a Sophomore in ours. But so it was, strange as it may 
seem. Master William was “born, bred, and brung | 
up,” as they say on Cape Cod, in the Literary Empo- 
rium. This circumstance, as it will be shown, was not 
the making of him, and, what is worse, never could 
supply what nature, for good reasons, no doubt, left | 
undone. He had a weak bump on his cranium, though 
it was something of a “ let-up,” which subsequent inci- | 
dents tend strangely to indicate. The fact was, that | 
his self-sufficiency was intolerable. He was a veritable 
Sir Oracle, who said, ’ 


“ When I ope my lips, 
Let no dog bark.” 


This trait was exemplified strongly in oft-repeated ! 


boasts of his wondrous powers of elocution. It was a 
complete monomania with him. Judging from his ac- | 
tions and manner, one would suppose that he verily 
believed that Demosthenes, in all hie glory, was no | 
more to be compared to him, than a rush-light to the | 
moon. Notwithstanding his high pretensions, he had | 


THE SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATE. 


medal with a suitable device.” 


| into my room again in high glee. 


‘found, and he did not overlook him, when seeking for a 


bit of sport. 
The last expedient of my friend Fox had, but a few 


| weeks prior to the circumstance I am now about to re- 
| late, been tried with his usual success, when he hap- 


poeed to advert te my new classmate. ‘“‘ Friend Mor- 
ton,” said he, “ that Anson is a rare subject for a joke, 
and suppose now we have a “ wee bit” of amusement 
for our comfort and relaxation. I know where to take 
him, and have thought of a plan for a capital frolic.” 
“What is it?” I inquired. ‘“ You know,” said he, 
“‘how he is eternally boasting of his powers of elocu- 
tion. ’Tis but a day or two since that I heard him say 
that there was not a chap in the University who could 
cope with him. Now, as the boy said when he jumped 


that Jeff, as | into the mud-puddle, I am not the fellow to take a 


sturnp. I'll go to him this ‘ identical same’ day, and 
inform him that it has long been contemplated by the 
Seniors to offer a prize for the best specimen of elocu- 
tion; and that, after mature deliberation, it had been 
| decided that he and I should compete for it:;—a silver 
“If I don’t make 
‘suitable arrangements’ to have old University Hall 


| resound on the occasion, then, my dear fellow, I'll doff 


my sirname!’’ ‘ Good!’’ said I, slapping him on the 
shoulder, “ go and try him while you are in the mood 
for it, and let me know the result.” “Faith, I will!” 


_ and he was off in a tangent. 


I should have remarked that Fox, though so strongly 
predisposed to merriment, ordinarily looked as grave as 
a country parson, and he was once taken for one of the 
clergy in a strange place. Nothing could discompose 
him if he endeavored to maintain his usual rigidity of 
No better person, therefore, could have 

been selected to approach master William without sus- 

|picion. I was confident of his success, for I had had 
too frequent evidence of his attempts to carry his point, 
to distrust him. After the lapse of an hour, he came 
“Well, Ned,” said 
he, “I have arranged matters toacharm. The way I 
stuffed him was not slow. If‘ soft sawder’ ever had the 
desired effect, I did not use it to any disadvantage.” 
“* Let me know,” said I, “ how you managed with him.” 
“Certainly, my dear Ned,” he replied; ‘‘ I went to his 
room, and what should I hear, as luck would have it, 
but master Bombastes himself declaiming with an 
alarming violence, and if one could form an opinion 
from the stamping and ‘ to-and-froing,’ action was not 
‘wanting to accompany the words. As soon as I could 
‘find an hiatus, I knocked at his door, and in I went, as 
usual. I addressed him somewhat in this style : 

“How are you, to-day, my good friend? I find you 
indulging in the ruling passion, which must, some day, 
elevate you to a high rank in our legislative councils.” 
“‘T know it, I know it, Mr. Fox,” he remarked, with 
great confidence ; “and my towering ambition, sir, will 
not rest satisfied till I attain the loftiest summit of dis- 
tinction’s moant. Take a chair, take a chair, Mr. Fox; 


not wit enough—and this is a natural sequence—to || I am so exhrusted ; I declare I am almost entirely out of 


know when others were making sport with him. A |/ breath; such an effort I seldom make.” 


more fit subject for our jovial friend could not have been 


I observed to 
him that he should not waste his energies in private, 
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but should appear more frequently in public, and com- || “Ode on the Passions,” by William Winkleton Anson. 
plimented his modesty in the highest terms. ‘Your || Thereupon, said William mounted the rostrum, and, 
advice,” said he, “is excellent, most excellent; but, || making a very slight inclination of his head, proceeded 
my dear sir, when I get into the spirit of a thing, 1am} through the first four lines ina very mild, insinuating 
irresistibly hurried into a vehemence which a Kean or a strain. But when he came to the fifth line, 
Macready well might envy. I am completely enrap- | “ Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting,” 
tured, led away by this most sublime and noble of all | pyr orator began to “ put in the scientifics.” The 
the arts.” “ You are enthusiastic,” I continued ; “ but | “exulting” went off like a flash of lightning; the 


. . | 
without a proper share of enthusiasm, how could the “trembling,” as if the shaft had made a “dead shot” ; 


orator excel? Your fellow-students are sensible of the 
stand you take among us, and are desirous of an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing your powers. It has long been 
contemplated to have a public declamation, and to offer 
a splendid silver medal as a prize to be awarded to the 
best speaker of the two selected. That occasion has 
been deemed a fit opportunity for an exhibition of your 
powers; aud my class, who will manage the business, 
have selected me as your opponent. I freely acknow- 
ledge my inability to cope with you, and endeavored to 
be excused, but they said I must serve, and you, there- 
fore, cannot fail to be the successful speaker. The com- 
mittee of adjudication on our respective merits will be 
composed of seven of my class-mates, ‘free and disin- 
terested,’ and their chairman will award the prize. 
Wednesday afternoon is the time appointed, and the 
exercises will take place in the chapel. Each is to 
select his own piece for declamation. Shall I announce 
to the committee your acceptance of their invitation?” 
“With the most heart-felt satisfaction, I express my 
entire willingness to gratify their wishes. I will be 
prepared at the appointed time and place.” 

Having fulfilled my pretended mission, I left his 
room, and when fairly out of his hearing, I burst into a 
loud laugh at the very idea of the thing. ‘“ Now, Ned, 
keep dark, lest we should be discovered before the plan 
is matured and carried out. 1 will see Cox, Joe Butler, 
Simpson, Barker, Putnam, Hunter, and Cady, let them 
into the secret, prepare the place of operation in accord- 
ance with what has been said to Anson.” So my 
laughter-loving friend went to wait upon the said Cox, 
Butler, etc. Instead of initiating the reader into the 
modus operandi agreed on by the conclave, they will 
find it developed as the case proceeds. 

Wednesday afternoon, big with the fate of master 
Anson and the silver medal, soon came. It was a very 
appropriate time, being a leisure afternoon and not very 
seldom occupied in some such frolic. The chapel was 
in the projection of old University Hall, having a stage 
on the south side in front of the pulpit. It was elevated 
some four or five feet above the main floor, and covered 
an area of some twenty feet. In the rear the judges sat, 
“all in a row,” Joe Butler, a corpulent youngster, occu- 
pying the centre. 
mock dignity when occasion required, and the present | 


the “raging”? brought the thunder along; and the 
“fainting”? came near being fearfully theatrical, which 
‘melted one innocent little Freshman into tears.“ The 
| Passions,” in fine, were completely “ used up,” “ all 
tattered and torn,” and when he reached the last stan- 
‘2a, he struck into a ‘square trot,” immediately after 
which he went off amid the plaudits of an astonished 
‘audience. Master William took his seat, casting 
towards my friend Fox a look which plainly meant, 
|“ You can’t beat that.”’ 
| Butler, ere the apparent demonstration of applause 
‘had subsided, arose and called upon Fox to come for- 
| ward. He ascended with a strong, firm step, looking 
‘for all the world as if he was charged with something 
‘potent, and made a bow so low that those before him 
‘could see the dorsal region. To the surprise of all not 
in the secret, he commenced ina “ hop, skip and jump” 
strain the “ Beggar's Petition,” maintaining his wonted 
“gravity of phiz, and manifesting a very apparent con- 
sciousness of “ doing the handsome thing.”” When be 
spoke of his “trembling limbs,” the action was power- 
ful. I know not with what to compare the shaking of 
‘his knees. His “ tattered clothes,’’ which he grabbed 
spasmodically, unfortunately for the occasion, happened 
* in no particular an- 
The “ furrow” 


of the “‘grief-worn cheek” was invisible to human op- 


to be his “best go-to-meetings,’ 
swering the first mentioned description. 


tics, but when he came to the “flood of tears,”’ he made 
serious endeavor to suit the action to the word. He 
did not accomplish the design, though he rubb’d his 
eyes with the fold of his coat with good intent, and 
looked quite as ludicrous as John Sefton, when relating 
to an impatient audience the “unfortunate occurrence”’ 
which prevented the appearance of his brother. The 
effect may be easily imagined. One broad guffaw filled 
chapel. The remaining stanzas were “ executed,” lite- 
rally, and what’ was evident to all but Anson—inten- 
tionally. As Jeff retired, his departure was accompa- 
nied by multitudinous groans and hisses, thie being a 
part of the plan of operation, as well as the Javish ap- 
_ plause bestowed in the earlier part of the exercises upon 
“his competitor. All this, however, had the desired 


effect in raising the expectations of the latter, who was 


Joe could assume a good share of all attention to what was being enacted. 


“The last sad duty” was left to the judges of the 





one presented strong claims upon the exercise of this | performances in deciding on the respective merits of the 
faculty. The hall was crowded with under-graduates, ‘competitors. This, however, as they understood the 
and a few “invited guests.” Joe arose with great dig-|| game, was no difficult task. Joe Butler, drawing up in 
nity and requested the audience not to manifest any de-| his chair, and gravely turning to his compeers on the 
monstration of feeling, calcu.ated to arrest the progress right and left, as if in wise consultation, at length arose 
of theexercises. He then announced that the exercises | from his seat and announced to the assembly that they 


would commence with a recitation of Collins’ celebrated | had “unanimously altogether” agreed that the prize 
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should be awarded of right to William Winkieton An- | 
son. This brought out a response of three cheers, loud 
and long. The “ successful candidate” was desired to 
come forward and receive the prize. Whereupon, he 
again ascended, amid continued cheers, the rostrum. | 
The illustrious seven arose and formed a semi-circle 
around the prize-ee, the assemblage also arising simul- 
taneously. Butler then drew from his coat-pocket, 
carefully enveloped in soft paper, the medal with a | 
flaming scarlet ribbon appended thereto, an insinuation, | 
by the way, that the recipient might, some day or other, | 
on discovering the joke, by looking in the same glass, 
discerna reflection. Its size, according to recollection, | 
was about that of the bottom of a smal] Brittania tea- | 
pot, and of a similar shape, and looked “ very like”’ |) 
block-tin. On one side were, in large characters, the 
initials “D. F.”; and on the other, whether the words 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Where springs of pure water leap out into day 
On your wings, your soft wings, will you carry me there, 
To the flowers, to the waters, to sweet blowing air, 
To the bare barren hill, to the lone forest tree, 
Birds of the wilderness come ye for me ? 


Come ye for me, come ye for me, 


Sunbeams that crimson on Adria’s sea, 
Ye have sparkled all day upon palace, and tower, 
Ye have stolen in your brightness through garden and 
bower, 
Ye have gleamed on the wave, ye have slept on the shore, 
And now are your beautiful wanderings o'er; 
For I see on the golden threads of your rays, 
Angels of glory, that pass from my gaze, 


Oh, leave me not, melt not away in the sea, 


Thou last brilliant sunbeam—oh, come thou for me ' 


** Reward of merit,” or something else, I cannot say; | Come ye for me, come ye for me, 


but, as was suggested at the time, the ‘“ Reward of | 
After | 


merriment” would not have been inappropriate. 
sume brief remarks, “suited to the occasion,” Butler | 


Winds ever joyous, as well ye may be, 
As ye sweep on the clouds o’er the broad blue sky, 
Or steal through the rich orange buds like a sigh, 


} 
placed the ribbon around master Anson’s neck, and the | Or curl in your own fierce sport, to foam, 


medal dangled in front with the aforesaid “‘ D. F.”’ on | 
the exterior. Here the performances were closed, and | 
the assembly was broken up amid an astounding roar, 
though the roar-ee little imagined his peculiar posi-| 


tion. 


The deep sea’s bosom where fearless ye roam, 
Whirling in strength, on your viewless path, 
Coming in tempest, in darkness, and wrath, 


Qh, to be with ye, in all your wild glee, 


Oh, free, happy winds, are ye coming for me? 


Whether he ever ascertained the true meaning of the | Come ye for me, come ye for me, 


initials, | would not undertake to say. On inquiry of | 
Fox, Anson was told that they represented “ Doctus | 
Fandi,” Anglice, ‘ skilled in speaking.” Some per- | 
son, when mentioning of the matter afterwards, was so | 
uncharitable as to say that in plain English they readly 
meant something else. | 


ly 
| 
| 


Bangor, Maine. 


| 


Original. 


VENITE PER ME CARI AMICI. 
Come you for me, come you for me, | 
Dear friends, do you giide over Adria’s sea, | 
The long colonnades, and the marble halls, ! 
Whose silvery shadow on Brenta falls, \| 
Have you left them yet—while the myrtle’s flower } 
Is bathed in the cool gleaming fountain’s shower, 
Where droop the wreaths of the purple rose, 
Where the feathery stem of the white almond blows, | 
Have you left them, to come to my cold grey cell, | 
Where so long, and so lonesome, I watched for you 
well, 

Have you left them, to bear me o’er Adria’s sea, 
Dear friends, my own kind ones, oh, come ye for me? 


O come you for me, come you for me, | 
Birds that are winging so happy and free, | 
From your nest’s where the forest’s leaves deepen in 
gloom, 

From the vales, where the young vines have opened | 
their bloom 

From the mountains they showed me once, far, far, 





away— 


Stars that are mirrored in Adria’s sea, 
Ye have glittered, and glowed on me, one by one, 

Amid all your fair thousands, oh! why is there none 
Will leave for a moment those bowers of light, 

And gliding away o’er the blue fields of night, 


_ To brighten these cold sad walls with your eyes, 


Where forsaken, forgatten, my crushed spirit lies, 


| Pouring wild plaints to the false, heartless sea, 


Living stars of night, Heaven—oh, come ye for me! 


Ye come not, ye come not—these desolate walls 
With their dull sullen echoes are mocking my calls; 


Little think they of me in those beautiful homes ; 
Each bird has passed on to its own gentle nest; 
The sunbeam is shrouded afar in the west; 


But there’s one coming for me—I know that he will, 
So calm, and so cold, without sound, without breath, 

And the dark monks all tell me, how fearful is death! 
But | care not, far, far over Adria's sea, 

He will bear me for ever—oh, come thou for me! 


LESLIE. 
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WE will not say 

Farewell to thee ; for every unborn age 

Shall mix thee with its household charities— 
The Sage shall greet thee with his benison, 

And woman shrine thee as a vestal flame 

In all the temples of her sanctity, 

And the young child shall take thee by the hand 
And travel with a surer step to Heaven. 
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ATALE OF THE EARLY SETTLERS. 


BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER IIl. 


“Jt was a lodge of ample size, 
But strange of structure and device ; 
Of such materials as around 
The workman’s hand had readiest found. 
Lopped of their boughs, their hoar trunks bared, 
And by the hatchet rudely squared, 
To give the walls their destined height, 
The sturdy oak and ash unite; 
While moss and clay and leaves combined 
To fence each crevice from the wind, 
The lighter pine trees over head, 
Their slender length for rafters spread, 
And withered grass and rushes dry, 
Supplied a russet canopy.” 





TaumeEnoo, the Indian girl, was still sitting under the 
pine, as Mary Derwent had left her. While the coral | 
was but half twisted in her hair, she had stopped in her | 
graceful task, and, sinking gently back to the bank of | 
moss which formed her seat, reclined on her elbow, with 
her long tresses half unbraided, and floating in wavy | 
masses over her person. She was yielding to the repose | 
of a soft and dreamy reverie, new, and very sweet to her | 

wild, young heart, when the sound of voices and the | 
dash of an oar aroused her. She started to her feet and | 
listened. The fire flashed back to those large dark | 
eyes, but late so pleasant and soft in their expression, 
and a rich crimson rushed to her cheek. The voices 
ceased for a moment; then were renewed, and the rapid 
strokes of the paddle became still more audible. 
meroo sprang forward and ran up to a point of the hill | 
which commanded a view of the river, The little canoe, 
with its band of red paint, was making from the shore, 
and in it was Jane Derwent, with the head of the de- 


formed girl resting in her lap. The back of the oars- | 





man was toward the shore; his head was bent, and the | 
eyes, the beautiful eyes, of Jane Derwent were fixed on | 
him, with an expression which Tahmeroo’s heart, 
new and unlearned as it was, taught her to understand. 
A sensation of surprise, anger and fear, thrilled through 
the heart of the young Indian, and then a smile, vivid and 
bright as a burst of sunshine after a tempest, broke over 
her face. 

The oarsman had turned his head, and his face was 
revealed. Tahmeroo breathed deeply and turned away. 
It seemed as if an arrow had been withdrawn from her |) 
heart by the sight of that face. She hurried down the | 
hill toward a clump of black alders that overhung the 
river’s brink, and unmoored a light canoe hitherto con- 
cealed beneath the dark foliage. Placing herself in the 
bottom, she give two or three vigorous strokes with the || 
paddle, and shot like a bird up the stream. 

As Tahmeroo proceeded up the river, the scenery, 
till then half pastoral, half sublime, became more savage 
and gloomy in its aspect. 





* Continued from page 45. 


| of a gathering tempest. 
‘ , : 
/ and almost awful in the gradual and silent mustering of 


| fresh exertion. 


Tah- | 


Huge rocks shot up against | 
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'\the sky in picturesque grandeur; the foliage which 
clothed them grew dusky in the waning light, and fell 
back to the ravines indark, heavy shadows. A gloom hung 
about the towering precipices, and the thick masses of 
vegetation, like funeral drapery swathing the pillars and 
wild arches of a monastic ruin. It was the darkness 
There was something sublime 
the elements. Tahmeroo was of a savage race, and she 
loved the wild and fierce in nature with the enthusiasm 


of a daring spirit; but the red blood that kindled her 


| heart to more than feminine courage was mingled with 


that of a gentle and civilized class. She was but half an 


| Indian—all a woman—and her high spirit cowered be- 


neath the sombre magnificence of the hour and the scene. 
Though eager to reach her destination, her arm relaxed 
its vigor, and the little canoe crept timidly up the river, 
while she looked anxiously about, now on the frowning 


banks, and then up into the darkened sky. The broken 


| clouds surging up from the west like a troop of fright- 
| ened birds with their wings in motion, aroused her to 


She bent to her task with an energy 
that sent the perspiration like rain-drops to her forehead. 
|The paddles glanced rapidly in and out of the water, and 
the canoe sped on and on, with the velocity of a sparrow- 
hawk in the air. At length it curved round with a bold 
sweep, and shot into the stupendous gap through which 
the Lackawanna empties its coal-stained tribute into 
the bosom of the Susquehanna. It was like the meeting 
of the sinful and the good in the valley of death—the 
commingling of those streams in the gathering twilight— 
the one so dark and turbid, the other so bright and beau- 
tiful. Tahmeroo rested for a moment as she entered 
the rocky jaws of the mountain; and as her frail bark 
rocked to the current of wind which swept down the 
gorge, she looked around with a strong feeling of fear. 
_A mountain, cleft in twain to the very foundation, tow- 
ered on either hand to the sky, bald, bleak and shrub- 
less. Through the rent, down more than a hundred feet 


| from the summit, crept thedeep still river stealthily and 


slow, like a huge dark serpent winding himself around 
the bulwark of a strong-hold. Not a tuft of grass or 
blossoming shrub was there to reveal the outline of the 
'murky water from the majestic ramparts through 
| which they glided. All was wild, sterile, and gloomy. 
| As the Indian girl looked upward, the clouds swept 
back for a moment, and the last rays of sunset fell with 
a glaring light on the bold summit of the mountain, ren- 
|dering by contrast the depths of the chasm more dreary 
|in its intense shadow. Tahmeroo had seen the gap 
‘often before, but never at that hour, or with that gloomy 
depth of shadow. With a sensation of awe at her heart, 
_she held her breath and scarcely dared to dip her paddle 
‘in the water as she glided through the massive portals 
which gave them an outlet. But when the gap was 
‘cleared, she proceeded up the windings of the Lacka- 
-wanna with a firmer hand and sterner courage. The 
threatened storm had seemingly passed over, and a few 
stars trembled in the depths of the sky, when she movured 
her canoe in a little inlet, washed up into the mouth of 


|@ narrow rayine, which opened on the river’s brink. 














Tahmeroo tore away the dry brambles and brushwond 
which choked up the entrance of the defile, and made 
her way through a scarcely defined footpath, to the | 
bosom of the hills. A less vigorous form would have 
fainted beneath the toil of that mountain pass; but the 
young Indian scarcely thought of fatigue; for the threat- 
ened storm had again mustered in the sky, and a dull, 
moaning sound came up from the depths of the forest 
like the hollow beat of a far off ocean, while, now and 
then, the pent-up thunder muttered and rumbled among 
the black clouds, floating like funeral banners above her. 
The signs of the storm gathered more densely about the 
mountains, and the maiden became terrified and bewil- | 
dered. Though a wild rover of the forest, she had been 
gently nurtured, and, for the first time in her life, was 
alone among the hills after nightfall. 

There is something terrible in the roar of thunder, | 
even to those who understand the philosophy of the ele- | 
ments. It sounds upon the heart like the blast of a | 
trumpet, awakening it to a sense of its own insignifi- | 
cance, and of the mighty power of a Creator! | 


Few are | 
the nerves that have not trembled, or the hearts that | 
have not quaked, when the artillery of heaven was | 
sounding among the clouds, and the arrows of the sky 
were shooting earthward, feathered and afire with the | 
principles of destruction. Daring and wicked must | 
that spirit be which refuses to yield its belief to God, | 
when his power is made audible in the voice of the tem- |, 
pest! To the imaginative and superstitious Indiangirl, | 
there was a terrific mystery in the hoarse rolling sound, | 
entombed, as it were, in the depths of the sky. It was, | 
in her belief, the dread voice of Jehovah in his wrath— } 
a denunciation fulminated from the portals of Heaven 
on the guilty and deceitful of earth. Her heart quailed | 
within her, and, as the first loud peal broke upon her | 
ear, she startled back, clasped her hand over her | 
aching eyes, and then sprang onward in the dark path, ! 
with the leap of a hunted deer. Now, she was lost in 
the darkness of a ravine, and then, a flash of lightning 
revealed her leaping from one cliff to another—clam- | 
bering up the face of a precipice, or swinging herself 
over the narrow chasms by the saplings which the fitful 
flashes revealed to her. 
ledge of rocks, panting and in despair; for she had lost | 
the path which led to the Mohawk encampment. After | 
one wild, hopeless look upon the sky, she sunk to the | 
ground, and burying her face in her hands, muttered, in 
a trembling and husky voice, ‘‘ Tahmeroo has been bad. | 
She has acted alie. The Great Spirit is very angry. 
Why should she strive to shut out his voice? Tahme- 
roo can die.” 

While she spoke, there was a hush in the sky, and 
the sound of many hoarse, guttural voices arose from the |, 
foot of the ledge. The terrified Indian lifted her head, 
and a wild, doubtful joy gleamed over her face as the 
lightning revealed it, with the damp, unbraided hair |, 
floating back from the pallid temples, the lips parted, || 
and the eyes charged with terror, doubt, and eager joy. || 
She listened intently, for a moment, and then sunk cau- | 
tiously to the ground, as one who fears to break a plea- 
sant delusion, and crept vo the edge of the rock. The |, 


At length she stood on a sharp 








wrangling amid the torn foliage. 
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‘ scene on which she looked down was one of wild and 


gloomy beauty. A space comprising more than an acre 
of the richest green-sward, hedged in by a broken circle 
of irregular rocks and ledges, lay beneath her like an 
immense basin, scooped in the heart of the mountain, 


overflowing with verdure and alive with human beings. 


Though the winds were swaying the mighty forest trees 


above, as if they had been rushes in its path, the leng, 
thick grass lay motionless in the bottom of the rocky 
basin, and tufts of wild-roses and wood-honeysuckles 
bloomed tranquilly in the light of the watch-fires. The 
broken rocks which surrounded the camping ground 
were rough and irregular; but it was only here and there 
that a sharp angle broke through the thick, rich moss 


_which clung around them, or could be seen through the 


shower of viney foliage falling in massive festoons from 
the clefts and crevices on every side. A dozen watch- 
fires flashed up in a semi-circle, flinging a broad light 
over the whole enclosure, and gleaming redly on the 
waving vines, the weeping birches, and the budding 
hemlocks that intermingled along its broken ramparts. 
A hundred swarthy forms, half naked and hideously 
painted, were moving about, and others lay crouching in 
the grass, apparently terrified by the tempest gathering 
so blackly above them. The untrodden grass and fresh 
herbage told that this had but recently been made a 
place of encampment; yet in the enclosure was one 
lodge, small and but rudely constructed—a sylvan hut 
which might well answer the description at the head of 
this chapter. How recently it had been constructed, 
might be guessed by the green branches yet fresh on the 
half-hewn logs. A score of savage hands had been at 
work upon it the whole day, for the Chief of the Mo- 
hawks never rested in the open air with the lower mem- 
bers of his tribe, when his haughty wife or his beautiful 
daughter was of his hunting party. 

Tahmeroo had wandered but little from the path 
which led tothe encampment. She had only clambered 
up te the highest of the chain of rocks which surrounded 
the enclosure, when she should have made her way 
around the base to the narrow opening which gave egress 


to the forest. She arose from the edge of the rock, 


where she had been lyiag, more than sixty feet above 


the encampment, and was about to descend to the path 
she had missed, when a sound, like the roar and tramp 
of a great army, came surging up from the forest. The 
tall trees swayed earthward, flinging their branches and 
green leaves to the whirlwind as it swept by. Heavy 
limbs were twisted off, and mighty trunks splintered 


_midway, and mingled the sharp crash of their fall with 
the hoarse roar of the tempest. 


The thunder boomed 
among the rocks, peal after peal, and the quick light- 
ning darted through the heaving trees like fiery serpents 
The very mountain 
seemed to tremble beneath the maiden’s feet—she threw 
herself upon the ledge, and with her face buried in its 
moss, lay motionless, but quaking at the heart, as the 
whirlwind rushed over her. A still more fearful burst 
of the elements struck upon the heights—lifted a stout 
oak from its deep anchorage, and hurled it to the earth. 
The splintered trunk fell with a crash, and the topmost 
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boughs bent down the young saplings with a rushing | Indian tongue, but received no answer; while his wife 
sweep, and fell, like the wings of a great bird of prey, | guve one quick look around the lodge, and then sallied 
above the prostrate Indian. She sprang upward, with back, clasped her hands tightly and groaned aloud. 
a wild cry, and seizing the stem of a vine, swung herself Tahmeroo scarcely breathed, for never had she seen her 
madly over the precipice. Fortunately, the descent was mother so agitated. It was, indeed, a strange sight— 
rugged, and many a jutting angle afforded a foothold to those small, finely cut features, usually so stern and cold, 
the daring girl, as she let herself fearlessly down—now working with emotion—the pallid cheek, the high fore- 
clinging among the leaves of the vine—now grasping head, swollen and knitted at the brows—ihe trembling 
the sharp point of a rock, and dropping from one cleft to mouth—the eyes heavy with anguish. This was a sight 
another. Twice did she force herself back, as if she | which Tahmeroo bad never witnessed before. She had 
would have sunk into the very rock, and drag the heavy | seen the dread paleness of anger settle over that face till 
vines over her, when a fresh thunder-burst rolled by, or | it became hueless as a corpse. She had seen stern re- 
a flash of lightning blazed among the leaves; but when, solve and savage joy gendering in those eyes, like ve- 
they had passed, she again swung herself downward, ! nom in the jaw of a serpent; but never before had she 
and finally dropped, unharmed, upon the grass, back of seen regret or anguish stir those beautiful but worn 
her father’s lodge. The enclosure was now perfectly and stony lineaments. There she stood—trembling 
dark ; for the rain had extinguished the watch-fires and | and disordered; her robe soiled, and heavy with rain; 
the lightning, but occasionally revealed a group of dark | her long hair falling in wet and knotted masses to her 
forms cowering together, awed by the violence of the | waist,—moaning, wringing her hands, and bewailing 
tempest, and rendered courageless by superstitious | the absence of her child. And this was the stern, 
dread. haughty woman—the white Indian Queen—who ruled 
A twinkling light broke through the crevices of the || the tribe of her husband with despotic rigor ;—whose 
lodge; but Tahmeroo lingered in the rain, for now that | revenge was deadly, and whose love was a terror. This 
the fierceness of the storm was over, she began to have ! was Catharine Montour! 
a new fear—the dread of her mother’s stern presence. || When Tahmeroo heard her name mingled with the 
Cautiously, and with timid footsteps, she advanced to | lamentations of her mother, she started forward, ex- 
the entrance and lifted the matting. She breathed freely ; || claiming, with tremulous and broken earnestness, 
for there was no one present save her father, the great || ‘* Mother, oh, mother, I am here !”” 
chief of the Mohawks. He was sitting on the ground, ] A burst of gladness broke from the lips of the mother. 
with his arms folded on his knees, and his swarthy fore- |) She caught her daughter to her heart and kissed her 
head buried in his robe of skins. The heart of the | wildly again and again. ‘ Thank God, oh, thank my 
Indian king was sorely troubled, for he knew that the | God, I am not quite alone !” she exclaimed ; and tears 
wing of the Great Spirit was unfolded in its wrath above | started in the eyes that had not known them for twenty 
his people. Tahmeroo crept to the extremity of the |summers. Those words of christian thankfulness— 
lodge and sat down in silence upon the ground. She } those tears of maternal love,—were strange sounds for 
saw that preparations had been made for her comfort. | the lodge of a savage Chief; but stranger far were they 
A pile of fresh blackberries and a cake of cornbread lay } to the lip and eye of that stern, hard woman. 
on a stool near by, and a couch of boughs woven rudely |, Without a word of question as to her strange absence, 
together stood in a corner, heaped with the richest furs | Catharine drew her child to the couch, and, seeing the 
and overspread with a covering of martin skins, lined } bread and the berries yet untasted, she forced her to 
and bordered with fine scarletcloth. A chain of gorge- | eat while she wrung the moisture from her hair and 
ous worsted work linked the deep scallups on the border, || took away the damp robe. She smoothed the pillows of 
and heavy tassels fell upon the grass from the four cor- dark fur, and drawing the coverlid of martin skins over 
ners. The savage magnificence of that couch was well || the form of her child, sat beside her till she dropped to 
worthy a daughter of the Mohawk. Another couch, } a gentle slumber. Then she heaped fresh knots on the 
but of less costly furs, and without ornament, stood at | burning pine, and changed her own saturated raiment. 
the opposite extremity. Tahmerovo gave one timid look | The drowsy Chief threw himself upon the unoccupied 
toward it, and then bent her head, satisfied that it was | heap of furs, and Catharine was left alone with her 
untenanted, and that her mother was indeed absent. | thoughts. She stole again to the couch of her daughter, 
As if suddenly recollecting herself, she half started from | and a swarm of good and tender feelings, long unknown 
the ground, and disentangled the string of coral from her | to that hard heart, arose at the thoughts of her child’s 
damp hair. With her eyes fixed apprehensively on the } late peril and of her present safety. She did not, as was 
bowed head of the chief, she thrust it under the fur pil- | her wont, force back these gentle feelings to their source, 
lows of her couch, and stole back to her former position. | but permitted them to flow over the arid places of 
She had scarcely seated herself, when the matting was her heart, like dews on a bed of withered flowers. 


flung back from the entrance of the lodge, and the wife 
of the Mohawk presented herself in the opening. The 
light of a heap of pine knots fell on the woman’s face as 
she entered; but it failed to reveal the form of the mai- 
den, where she sat in the shadowy side of the lodge. 
The chief lifted his head and uttered a few words in the 





Thoughts of home and kindred, and of her innocent 
childhood, thronged upon her mind. Remembrances 
that had been locked in the secret cells of her heart for 
years, now stole forward, with a softening influence, till 
the present was lost in the past, and she, the Indian’s 





wife, sat in her husband’s wigwam, lost in mournful 
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thoughts of a home among her own people, and of hopes 
whose uprooting had sent her to the wilderness, seared 
in heart, and hardened, almost beyond the feelings of 
her sex and race. Long and sad were the vigils of that 
stern watcher; yet they hada good influence on her 
heart. There was tenderness and regret—nay, almost 
repentance—in her bosom, as she gazed on the soft 
slumbers of her youthful child—the only being on earth 
whom she had not ceased to love. More than once she 
pressed her lips fondly to the forehead of the sleeper, 
as if to assure herself of her dear presence after the 
frightful dangers of the storm. 
midnight pondering upon past events, with the clinging 
tenacity of one who seldom ullowed herself to dwell on 
aught that could soften a shade of her haughty charac- 
ter; and at length she was about to throw herself by the 
side of her daugliter, more from the workings of unquiet 
But the attempt 


disturbed the slumbering girl. She turned restlessly on 


thoughts, than from a desire for rest. 


her couch and pushed away the covering, as if oppressed 
by its warmth. Catharine observed that the cheek 
which lay buried in the dark fur of the pillow was 
flushed and heated. She attempted to draw the pillow 
away, when her fingers became entangled in the string 
of coral concealed beneath it. Had a serpent coiled 
around her hand, it could not have produced a more 
startling effect. She shook it off, and drew hastily back, 
as if something loathsome had clung to her. Then she 
snatched up the ornament, went to the pile of smoulder- 
ing embers, stirred them to a flame, and examined it 
minutely by the light. Her face settled to its habitual 
expression of iron resolution as she arose from her 
stooping posture. Her lips were firmly closed, and her 
forehead became calm and cold, yet there was more of 


doubt and sorrow than of anger in her forced composure. 


She returned to the couch and placed herself beside it, 


with the coral stil! clenched in her hand. Her face 
continued passionless, but her eyes grew dim as she 
gazed on the sleeper: thoughts of her own erring youth 


lay heavily upon her heart. 


Tahmeroo again turned restlessly on her pillow; her 


flushed cheeks dimpled in a smile, and she murmured 
softly in her sleep. Catharine laid her hand on the 
round arm, flung out upon the martin skins, and bent 
her ear close to the red and smiling lips, thus betraying 
with their gentle whisperings the thoughts that haunted 
the bosom of the sleeper. It was a fearful contrast, as 
the blaze shone on those two faces—the one blooming 


and beautiful, smiling amid the pleasant dreams of a 


young heart; the other moulded with a symmetry more 
rare and intellectual, yet stamped with the iron impress 
of stern deeds and unrighteous thoughts. The linea- 
ments, rigid and fixed as marble, yet frozen to compo~ 
sure by her own powers of self-command, rather than 
by the influence of time or of nature. 


She remained till after | 


| mother? 


_sense of guilt. 


|! 


been powerless from emotion, for more than once her 
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enunciation was low, but perfectly distinct. The mother 
started upright, as if a bullet had passed through her 
heart ; her face was ashy pale, and she looked strangely 
She snatched a knife 
from its sheath in her girdle, and bent a fierce glance on 
the sleeper. A moment the blade quivered above the 
heart of her only child, and then the wretched woman 
flung it from her with a gesture of self-abhorrence, and, 
sinking to the ground, she buried her face in her hands, 
and after one slight shudder, remained motionless as a 
statue. It was more than an hour before that stern face 
was lifted again; shade after shade of deep and har- 
rowing agony had swept over it while buried ‘n the 
folded arms, and now it was very pale, but with a gentler 


corpse-like in the dusky light. 


expression upon it. Traces of anguish and deep com- 
miseration were there as she arose and bent over her 
daughter. If the beautiful doctrine of good and evil 
spirits hovering about the heart, each striving for mas- 
tery, be true, Catharine Montour’s bosom was the seat 
of a fierce spiritual warfare that night! Now the good, 
and then the evil predominated, like the shifting light 
_and shadow in an old picture. She laid a hand on the 
rounded shoulder from which the covering had been 
flung, passed the other quickly over her eyes, and then 
‘awoke the sleeper. ‘ Tahmeroo,” she said, but her 
vuice was low and husky, and it died away in her throat. 
The maiden started to her elbow, and looked wildly 
about; then seeing her mother standing over her with 
the string of red coral in her hand, she sunk back and 
buried her face in the pillow. 
“ Tahmeroo, look up!” said the mother in a soft, low 
voice, from which all traces of emotion had flown. 


‘* Has Tahmeroo no dreams which she does not tell her 
The white man’s gift is under her pillow— 


_whence come it?” 

A blush spread over the face, neck and bosom of the 
young girl, and she shrunk from the steady gaze of her 
mother. She was sensible of no wrong, save that of 
concealment; yet her confusion was painful almost as a 
Catharine had compassion on her em- 
barrassment, and turned away her eyes. ‘ Tahmeroo,” 
she said, in a voice still more gentle and winning, “ tell 
me all—am I not your mother?—do I not love you?” 

The young Indian girl rose and looked timidly toward 
the couch of the Mohawk Chief. “ Does my father 
sleep !”’ she said; and her eyes again fell beneath the 
powerful glance which she felt to be fixed upon her. 

“Yes, he sleeps ; speak in English, and have no fear.” 


And Catharine went to the heap of blazing pine and 


flung ashes on it; then returned to her daughter, folded 


her to her bosom, and for half an hour the low, sweet 
voice of Tahmeroo alone broke the stillness of the lodge. 
Searcely had Catharine interrupted the confession 
of her child with a word of question. She might have 


Again Tahmeroo dreamed aloud. A name was whis- | breath came quick and gaspingly; and the heavy throb- 
pered in her soft, broken English, coupled with words of bing of her heart was almost audible at every pause in 
endearment and gentle chiding. The name was spoken || that broken narrative. Yet her voice was strangely cold 
and calm when she spoke. 

‘‘ And you saw him again this day ?” 

“Yes, mother.” 


imperfectly, and Catharine bent her ear still lower, as if | 
in doubt that she had heard aright. 
was pronounced, and now there was no doubt; the! 


Again that name || 
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“Did he again tell you to keep these meetings from | and all the accomplishments gathered in the favored 


my knowledge?” |, youth of the mother, were transferred to the child. Even 
“He said the Great Spirit would visit me with his | the beautiful doctrines of christianity, which sometimes 
thunder if I but whispered it to the wind.” | stole upon the mother’s memory like the whisperings 


“ The name, tell me the name once more; but low, I | of a holy dream, were instilled in the heart of the daugh- 
would not hear it aloud. Whisper it in my ear—yet | ter; for Catharine had two much poetry and taste min- 
the hiss of a serpent were sweeter,” she muttered inly. | glied with her stern nature, not to admire tke beauties 

Tahmeroo raised her lips to her mother’s ear and | of truth, though she sacrilegiously withheld her belief 
whispered as she was commanded. She felt a slight | in them, 
shudder creep over the frame against which she leaned, Catharine Montour loved power, but that which she 
and all was still again. Bivins wag not of a kind to satisfy her ambition ; for, 

“You first saw this—this man when we were om into this passion had a thousand others merged them- 
camped on the banks of the Delaware, three moons | selves. She understood the nature of her influence over 
since, while I was absent on a mission to Sir William | her husband and his tribe too perfectly to receive plea- 
Johnson: did I hear aright in this?’’ questioned the | sure from it. She felt that it was not that of a great 


mother after a few minutes of silence. ‘mind over its own compeers, but of the intellectual over 
“Tt was there that I first saw him, mother.” ‘the animal. It was the power of aresolute mind, crafty 
“Listen to me, Tahmeroo—were I to command you | and unhesitating in its means, over the ignorance, super- 
never again to see this man, could you obey me ?”’ |stition, and brute strength of a sayage and almost bar- 


The young Indian started from her mother’s arms, | ‘barousrace. She ruled a people with whom she had ne 


and the fire of her dark eyes flashed even in the half) sympathy. But the dominion which she held over her 


smothered light. /daughter’s heart was woven with all the gentle and better 


“Never see him? What, tear away the blossoms from |/ feelings left to her nature. It was the power of intel- 
my own heart?) Obey? No, mother, no. Thrust me ! lect over intellect—of love over a loving heart, and her 
from my father’s lodge—make me a squaw of burthen, | ! absolute rule over that one being had been to her a 
such as the lowest woman of our tribe—give me to the | treasured sovereignty, dear alike to her pride and to her 
tomahawk, to the hot fire,—but ask me not to rend the | affections. It had kept one well-spring almost pure in 
life from my own bosom. The white blood which my ‘the depths of a wicked heart. 
heart drank from thine must curdle that of the Mohawk, Catharine Montour had studied the human heart as 
when his child yields or takes love, save at her ownfiee | a familiar book, and she knew that it would be in vain 
will! No, mother, i could not obey—TI would not.’ ‘to contend with the aroused spirit, so suddenly burst 

Catharine Montour was struck dumb with astonish- | forth in the strength of ite womanhood. She felt that 
ment. Was she, the despotic ruler of a fierce war- | her power over that heart must hereafter be onv of love 
tribe, to be braved by herown child? The creature she ‘unmixed with fear—an imperfect and a divided power. 
had loved and cherished with an affection so deep and | The heart of the strong woman writhed under the con- 
passionate—had she turned rebellious to her power? | viction, but she stretched herself on the couch without a 
Her haughty spirit aroused itself to furiness, and the word of answer. Her own fiery spirit had sprung to 
gladiator broke from her eyes, as they were bent on the | rapid growth in the bosom of her child: passions had 
palpitating and half-recumbent form of Tahmeroo. The ‘shot up, budded and blossomed, in a night time. The 
girl did not shrink from the stern gaze, but met it with | stern mother trembled when she thought of the fruit 
a glance of resolute daring. The young eaglet had; which, in her own bosom, had turned to ashes in the 
begun to plume its wing! There was something of Tipening. 
wild dignity inher voice and gesture which assorted well || When Tahmeroo awoke in the morning, the lodge was 
with the curbless strength of her mother’s spirit. She empty. Her mother had left the encampment at early 
respected the strong and energetic mind, even when | dawn. 
it rebelled against her own power. Though stern and 
cruel to others, her anger had never seriously, till now, 
burst on the head of her daughter. The beautiful and 
wild creature whom she had reared in the depths of the 


wilderness, had been to her a thing set apart, not for the 


CHAPTER Iv. 


SS 


“ The quality of mercy is not stained ; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice blessed, 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes: 
"Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 











fond quiet of maternal love, but for the idolatry of a seared || Phe threned monarch butter chanhie evews ; 
and erring heart, which turned with affection to nothing || His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 

nh h aE et The attribute to awe and majesty, 
on earth or in heaven, save that one pure girl. Her | Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
very love was-a sin; for it gave to the creature, a wor- | But mercy is above this sceptred sway : 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
ship scoffingly withheld from the Creator. It is an attribute to God hiunself.” 
With untiring application and a degree of patience | _ 

foreign to her character, she had withdrawn her daugh- | _ The history of Wyoming is interwoven with that of a 


ter from the women of her tribe, and lavished on her | pious and good man, who forsook home, rank and for- 
yeung mind all that had ever been bright or beautiful in | tune, and who came among the Six Nations, with his 
herown. The lore and pure accents of her own native | life in his hand, learned their habits, shared the hard- 
land were made familiar to the lips of the young Indian, | ships of their rude life, and became to them a teacher; 
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and a brother. 
hut, built on a curving bank of the Susquehanna, be- | 
tween Wilkesbarre and Monockonok Island. He was | 
a man of mild and benign countenance; the pious medi- 
tations of a subdued and humble heart diffused their | 
sunshine over a face peculiarly gentle and merciful in its 
expression. Yet was there a shade of habitual sadness 
in the eye, a patient sweetness about the lips when he 
smiled, which told most truly, that years of sorrow and | 
struggle against the ills of life had been at last rewarded | 
by repose—the repose of subdued passions and perse- | 
vering search after the good and pure. His dress was 
of the plainest materials, yet its general neatness, and 


the air of refinement betrayed in every motion, was suffi- | 


cient to distinguish him, to the most careless observer, 
as one bred to a situation far different to the character 
he had chosen. 
after a peculiar fashion, and fell loosely to his shoulders, | 
giving the upper portion of his face an air of meek and | 
It had once been of a deep 


His hair was parted from his forehead | 


almost feminine softness. 
brown, but was now thickly interspersed with silver, | 
and had fallen slightly away from the back part of the 

head. 
chastened and benevolent spirit—one to whom a cluld 


His whole appearance was that of a man of, 


or a wounded bird would instinctively have crept for | 
protection. 

The hut was small and but newly built. A deal box 
stood in one corner filled with books and rolls of manu- | 
script. Two stvols and a rude table, with a few cook- | 
ing utensils, were the only remaining furniture. 


The | 
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This man was sitting alone in his log- | of form, and scarcely above the middle height; her air 


was courtly and graceful, but dashed with haughtiness 
almost approaching to arrogance. She had probably 
numbered forty or forty-five years, and her face, though 
slightly sun-browned, was still fair, and bore traces of 
great beauty, spite of the rigid expression about the 
small mouth and finely cut forehead. There was some- 
thing in the appearance of the stranger that puzzled the 
penetration of the missionary; he hud spent his life 
amid the aristocracy of an European court, and had 
passed from thence to the lowly settlement, and to the 
still more remote Indian encampment; but the air and 
dress of the strange woman were not strictly those of any 
class with which he had as yet become familiar. There 
was a wildness mingled with the majesty of her presence, 
and her rich and picturesque attire partook at once of 
the court and of the wigwam. Her long and yet abundant 
hair was wreathed in slender braids around her head, 
and surmounted bya small coronet of gorgeous feathers. 
A serpent of fine, sealy gold, the neck and back striped 
and variegated with minute gems, was wreathed about 
the mass ef braids on one side of her head, and formed 
a knot of slender coils where it clasped the coronet. 
There was something startlingly like vitality in the 
writhing folds when the light struck them, and the 


| jewelled head shot out frum the feathers and quivered 


over the pale temple with thrilling effect. There was 
an asp-like glitter in the sharp, emerald eyes, and the 
tiny jaw seemed full of subtle venom. It was a magni- 


ficent and rare ornament to be found in the solitude of 


missionary sat by the table with implements for writing | an American forest; yet scarcely less remarkable than 
before him, but intent on the pages of a worn bible. || the remainder of the strange woman’s apparel. A robe 
The morning was yet young, and the fresh air came | of deep crimson cloth, bordered with the blackest lynx 


balmly to his temples as he read. 


which interwove their branches like an arbor over the | 


hut, were vocal with bird-songs, and the murmur of a | 


mountain cascade came so tly through the unglazed |) 


| 


window. The missionary occasionally lifted his head 
and looked out with a tranquil smile, when a bird came 





The forest trees, |, 


fur, was girded at the waist by a cord of twisted silk, 
and fell back at the shoulders in lappels of rich black 
velvet. It had loose hanging sleeves, likewise lined 
with velvet, beneath which, the white and still rounded 
arm gleamed out in strong contrast. A serpent, similar 
to the one on her head, but glowing with still more costly 


chirruping by the door, or shook the dew from the green || jewels, coiled around the graceful swell of her right 


boughs waving against the window. Then he would | 
cealed by the drapery of the sleeve, except when the 


smooth back the pages which the breeze playfully lifted | 
whenever he removed his hand, and again become ab- | 
sorbed in his book. 


study; but the crackling of branches and the sound of | 


It was a picture of holy and quiet | 


approaching footsteps interrupted its beautiful tranquil- 
lity. 
the sound; the birds fluttered away from their green | 


The silvery flow of the water-fall was broken by | 


nestling places in the leaves, and a half tamed fawn, 
which had been sleeping in a tuft of brake leaves, 


started up, gazed a moment on the intruder with his | 


dark, intelligent eyes, and then dashed up the river's | 
bank, as she crossed the threshold of the lowly dwelling. || 
The missionary looked up as the stranger entered, and a |, 
feeling of astonishment mingled with the politeness ] 
which long habit had made a portion of his nature. | 
He arose, and with a slight inclination of the head, 
placed the stool, on which he had been sitting, for her 
accommodation. The intruder bent her head, in ac- 
knowledgment of the courtesy, but remained standing. i 








She was a woman of majestic and stately bearing, slight | and she fixed another penetrating glance on the face of 


arm, a little below the elbow, but its brilliancy was con- 
arm was in motion. She wvore elaborately wrought 
moccasins, also of crimson cloth, but the embroidery 
was soiled with dew, and the silken thongs with which 


they had been laced to the ankle had burst loose in the 


rough path through which she had evidently travelled. 
The missionary stood by the table, while his visitor 


cast a hasty glance around the apartment, and then 
_ turned her eyes keenly on his face. 


“Tam not mistaken,” she said slowly, withdrawing 
her gaze; “‘ you are the Godly man to whom my people 
have directed me—the Indian missionary.” 

The man of God bent his head in reply. 

“ You should be, and I suppose are, an ordained 
minister of the established church,’’ she resumed. 

“T am a Moravian, madame.” 

His voice was deep-toned and peculiarly sweet. The 
woman started as it met her ear; a gleam of un- 
wonted expression shot over her composed features, 
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the speaker, as if some Jong buried recollection und | eyes to mine in the still and solemn wilderness, with 
been aroused; then she turned her eyes away, satisfied | nothing but savage faces around me, with no heart to 
with the scrutiny, and, drawing a deep breath, spoke | sympathize with mine in its deep yearning love, that 
acain. child became to me a part of my own life. For years 
“4 A Moravian! I know nothing of their religion. || Thad loved nothing ; but now the pent-up tenderness of 
But it matters not: have you authority to perform mar- my being gushed forth, and the infant became te me an 
riages after the established law ?”’ idol. In ihe wide dark world I had but one object to 

“[T have; but my services are seldom required. I | | love, and for the first time in a weary life affection brought 
mingle but little with the whites of the settlement, and i. me happiness. You may be a father, or may have 
Indians have their peculiar forms, which, to them, are | been the husband of a being whom you have worshipped 
alone binding.” |and doted on, who has lainin your bosom year after 

“ True,” replied the woman, with a slight wave ofthe || year, pure and gentle as a spring blossom, and when 
hand, “and these forms shall not be wanting; all the | that being has wound herself around your heartstrings, 
bonds of a christian church and savage custom —s when she was dearest and loveliest,—she may have 
scarcely yield me security.” She spoke as if unconsci-|| been stelen from your bosom, sullied in her innocent 
ous of a second presence, and again abruptly addressed || thoughts.” 
the missionary. “ Forbear, in mercy forbear !”’ said the missionary in 

“ Your services are needed in the Mohawk er a voice of agony. 
ment, a few miles back in the mountains. A guide|} Catharine looked up and saw that his eyes were full 
shall be sent for you at the appointed time. Stay in this | of tears; her own face was fearfully agitated, and she 
place during the next twenty-four hours; within that | went on with a degree of energy but little in keeping 
space you will be summoned.” || with the pathos of her last, broken speech. 

The missionary, though an humble man, was by no “A white, one of my own race, came to the forest 
means wanting in the dignity of a christian, and a gen- || stealthily, like a thief, and with a gift, which he taught 
tleman; he liked not the arrogant and commanding || her to believe was a bond of marriage among his people, 
tone assumed by his singular visitor, and there was a|| he lured my child from honor and from the heart of her 
slight degree of reproof in his manner when he an-\| mother. And now I beseech you, for I see that you 
swered. are kind and feeling, and that I was wrong to command, 

“ Lady,” he said, “‘ if the welfare of a human being—||—come to the camp at twelve to-night, for then and 
if the safety of an immortal soul, can be secured by my |) there, shall my child be lawfully wedded.” 
presence, I will not hesitate to trust myself even among || “I will be there at the hour,” replied the missionary, 
my most bitter enemies, the Mohawks—a people who | in a voice of deep sympathy. ‘ Heaven forbid that I 
have, more than once, sought my life; but, for a less '| should refuse to aid in righting the wronged, even at the 
peril of life.” 








important matter, I cannot obey your bidding.” 
“Rash man! know you whom you are thus braving?” | ‘ My owr head shall not be more sacred in the camp 
said the woman, fixing her eyes sternly on his face. || of the Mohawks than shall yours,” said Catharine with 
“If your life is utterly valueless, delay but a moment || energy. 
in foliowing the guide which I shall send, and every “I doubt it not; and were it otherwise, I should not 
pulse in your heart shall have a death of its own to!| shrink from a duty. I owe an atonement for the evil 
struggle with! Catharine Montour’s will has never!) opinion I had of you. A heart which feels dishonor so 
yet been disputed within twenty miles of the Mohawk’s || keenly cannot delight in carnage and blood.” 
tent without frightful retribution.” *‘ And do they repeat these things of me?” inquired 
The missionary started back with a slight shudder at|| Catharine, with a painful smile: “they do me deep 
the mention of that terrible name, but he speedily re-|| wrong. Fear me not; I appear before you with clean 
gained his composure and answered her calmly and with || hands. If the heart is less pure, it has sufficiently 
firmness. avenged itself; if it has wronged others, they are now 
“Threats are but powerless with me, lady,” he said. || revenged; for, has not the love of my child gone forth to 
“The man who places himself unarmed and defenceless || another? Am I not alone?” 
in the midst of a hoard of savages, can scarcely be sup-|| “‘ Lady,” said the missionary, in a voice of deep com- 
posed to act against his conseience from the threat of a|| miseration, for he was moved by her energetic grief, 
woman, however stern may be her heart, and however || “ this is not the language ofabase heart. Your speech 
fearful her power. Tell me the nature of the services || is elegant, your manner noble, Lady, what are you.” 
which Lam required to perform, and then receive my|| There are seasons when the heart will claim sympathy 
answer.” spite of control. This power was upon the heart of 
The haughty woman moved towards the door with a|| Catharine Montour. “Yes, I will speak,” she mut- 
gesture of angry impatience, but returned again, and || tered, raising her hand and pressing it heavily to her 
with more of courtesy in her manner, seated herself on}| eyes. The motion flung back the drapery of the sleeve, 
the stool which had been placed for her. and the light flashed full on the jewelled serpent. The 
“Tt is but just,” she said, “that you should know the|| missionary’s eyes were fixed wildly upon it, and he 
service which you are required to perform. There is in! sallied back against the logs of the hut, with a death- 
the Mohawk camp a maiden of mixed blood, my child, 7) like agony in his face. 
my only child; from the day that she first opened her T'o be continued. 
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. A thousand more are on the field ; Our country calls—the Yager hears ; 
With martial sounds the skies are filled ; We give her hope and calm her fears ; 
Then where is he so mean and shy, Then speed we on and leave behind, 
In woman’s arms would trembling lie, On its bleak sides, the mountain wind, 
When all for glory fly? &c. For we to glory fly, &c. 
3 5 
And where, young warriors, dost thou fly, Where cannons dread their lightnings flash, 
With dauntless brow and eagle eye? And sword meets sword in fearful crash, 
To meet the foe that fiercely comes The Yager there still spurs his steed, 
To spoil our fields and sacred homes, While ’neath his foot the foe doth bleed, 
We now to glory fly, &c. For we to glory fly, &c. 
6 





But now we pant for war’s alarms ; 
From love and beauty’s twining arms 
We go; but in the dreadful fight 

For us dark dangers path you'll light, 
For all to glory fly, &c. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


Lapy or Lyons: Harper & Brothers.—The Lady of Lyons, 
or Love and Pride, by E. L. Bulwer, is a play in five acts. In 
the preface to this dramatic offspring the author acknowledges 
that he is partly indebted for the plot to an “ indistinct recol- 
lection of a very pretty little tale, called La Perouse, or the 
Bellows-mender.” The language of the play is exceedingly 
beautiful, but in many parts, in reading, it is far inferior to the 
Duchess de la Valliere. It wants greatly the relief of an under- 
plot—though, on the stage, this is more of an advantage than a 
defect. The monotony of the Duchess de la Valliere destroyed 
it as a production for the stage. Its interest was allowed to 
wane ere its termination ; and the curtain dropped, much to the 
disappointment of all, on the entering of the Duchess to the 
nunnery. But not so with the Lady of Lyons: Pauline, the 
heroino, is a beautiful creature, though somewhat aristocratic 
and proud, yet still a child of nature ; possessing a share of those 
rudiments which should be instilled into the mind of every 
young female. That Mr. Bulwer has eminently succeeded as a 
dramatist, is allowed by all. For ourselves, we rejoice in it, 
inasmuch as it will be the means of opening to the world an- 
other channel for dramatic productions, 


Tue Roeser, by G. P. R. James: Harper & Brothers —We 
have not read any book with so much interest as this since the 
publication of Ernest Maltravers. To say that Mr. James has 


equalled his former efforts, would be sheer injustice. The | 


Robber is superior to all the other works which Mr. James has 
written since that of Attila. There is so much real life thrown 
into the story, that every one must become delighted in its 


Uncte Horace: Carey, Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia.— 
Mrs. S. C. Hall, the author of these volumes, is a charming 
writer, and seems to understand the art of novel writing better 
than many of her compeers. Her characters and plots are 
always couceived iu a spirit of truth, and remarkable for their 
|| nice and precise delineation. Mrs. Hall is nu less distinguished 
|| for fertility of imagination and descriptive powers, than for the 
|| masculine strength of her mind. None will deny that ber wri- 
|| tings possess that peculiar delicacy in delineating manners, and 
| tracing almost imperceptible shades of thought, so distinctive 
| of the female intellect, combined with the power and energy 
| of the other sex. A contemporary remarks, that “the work 
before us presents the attraction arising from acombination of 
all these qualities, and it is scarcely necessary to state our 
opinion of its ultimate popularity. We never recollect to have 
met with a more delightful character than that of the hero— 
par distinction—of the novel Uncle Horace—an independent, 
high-spirited merchant, with a proper sense of the usefulness 
of his class, and overflowing with the truest feeling of nature’s 
nobility—eccentric and singular in his modes of thought and 
action, but never, with all his singularity, intentionally injuring 
any deserving mortal, for 


‘ Even his feelings leaned to virtue’s side,’ 


and, to crown all, a bachelor with nearly allthe anxieties of the 
married state upon him. These form a character as amusing 
as itis fascinating and instructive. And then the heroines—for 
we verily maintain that there are two—are pourtrayed as only a 
woman can describe her own sweet sex—with all their noble- 
ness and self-sacrificing devotion. We do not thus praise 
without mature investigation, and we feel confident that the 
future popularity of the work will prove that we are sustained 





perusal. There are no foreign phrases introduced to mar the 
interest of the dialogue or descriptions. The language is pure, 
elegant and natural, The portraits, we should think, were | 
drawn from life, rather than from fancy—they are so fraught | 
with the rich coloring of nature, Witness that of Mono Gray, 
the wife of the Robber: how pure and yet how unhappy—| 
beautiful and interesting as the offsprings of her own sunny | 
Italy are ever pourtrayed—constant to her trust, and faithful | 
in her allegiance to her husband—never for a moment harboring | 
a thought, save in common with him, and scorning, with woman’s 
pride and virtuous indignatios, all offers to betray him ; but | 
yet how awful was her t..:. With what love, pure and un- 
adulterated as it was, did she pronounce the dying blessing on ) 
her erring and misled husband, Young Langford is a fine and 
spirited youth, driven, through the injustice of his own father, 
to the assumption of this name, while, in reality, he was the! 
rightful possessor of the endless honors, and immense estates , 
held by another. Alice Herbert is a noble and high-minded 
girl, well deserving such a suitor as Langford. All romances 
must boast a villain, and the Earl of Danemore is a perfect per- 
sonification of all that is cruel and dishonorable. We again | 
assert that Mr. James has over-reached himself in his present 
effort. The Robber is a masterly production, and will be as | 
extensively read as any work that has been issued in this city | 
for moths. We are not inthe habit of lavishing useless praise | 
upon a book, but in this case it is merited in the fullest sense of 


the term. 


Hoop’s Own.— George Dearborn & Co. have published the | 
first part of a series of papers entitled “ Hood's Own,” illus- 
trated with innumerable wood cuts, characteristic of each sub- 
ject. The work emanates from the pen of the mirthful Hood. | 
It is ‘got up’ in a handsome style, in point of typographical | 
execution. The drawings are spirited and well adapted. The 
remaining parts will be issued in quick succession. 


Nicnouas Nickiesy: Carey, Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. | 
This is a work to be continued monthly, and completed in) 
twenty numbers, each of which is illustrated with two plates. | 
The Life and Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby, containing a 
faithful account of the fortunes, uprising, and the career of the 


in our opinion by the judgment of an enlightened public, to 
whom we heartily commend it.”— Wiley & Putnam. 








Tue River anp THE Desart: E. LZ. Carey & A. Hart, 
Philadelphia.—These are exceedingly pleasing volumes, but 
they cannot compete, either in interest or graphic delineation, 
with their predecessor, the “City of the Sultan.” Nothing 
that emanates from the pen of Miss Pardoe can be dry or unin- 
teresting ; but the volumes before us are more common-place 


in detail than we have been accustomed to peruse from the same 


source. The work is a series of letters written to a valued 
friend in the familiarity of personal recollections.— Wiley & 
Putnam. 


Love: Carey, Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia.—The fair 
author of “ Flirtation,’”’ “ The Divorced,” etc., has been some- 
what quick in giving the world this novel, at least so soon after 
“The Divorced.” We have read only a portion of the work, 
and from our casual glance we are inclined to think that the 
incidents and plot are well conceived, and illustrated by cha- 
racters which are naturally drawn and appropriately intro- 
duced. The moral tendency is excellent, beyond the shadow 
ofa doubt: it chiefly aims to show that those who aspire toa 
bliss beyond the common standard of happiness, invariably fall 
below it. With these brief remarks, we must leave the public 
to form their opinion of Love.—The Carvilis. 


Lire or Water Scott: Carey, Lea & Blanchard, Phila- 
delphia.—We have received the seventh and last part of the 
“Memoirs of the life of Sir Walter Scott,” by J. G Lockhart. 
The whole numbers form an immense volume, with a correct 
likeness of the Bard of Avon. Now, that the work is in a perfect 
state, those who have been holding back in consequence of its 
being issued in numbers can*possess themselves of it, by calling 
at the book-store of the Carvills. 


Envvess Fun: E. L. Carey & A. Hart, Philadelphia.—Most 
of our readers are doubtless acquainted with the English Comic 
Annual, edited by Thomas Hood, or, at least, they have heard 
of such a work. Endless Fun is a reprint of this annual for 
1838, and is filled with the richest of reading. To all who are 








Nickleby family, by “ Boz,” will doubtless prove a valuable | 
work.— The Carvills. | 


troubled with the blues, we would commend this work.— Wiley 
& Putnam. 
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Musica, Gazetre: Otis, Broaders & Co., 120 Washington | 
street, Boston, have commenced a new semi-monthly periodical 
under the above title, devoted exclusively to the science of mu- | 
sic. If the two numbers before us are to be taken as aspecimen 
of the future style of the work—the publishers have great rea- | 
son torejoice at the success of their undertaking. 


Tue Hesperian; or, Western Monthly Magazine.—edited by | 
William D. Gallagher and Otway Curry, is as neat a work as is | 
to be found in America. Mr. Gallagher as a literary writer is | 
well known at the West. Our pen could add nothing to his 
already exalted reputation. We wish the Hesperian every 
success, 


Tue Two Futrts ann oTHER Tatts: E. ZL. Carey & A.| 
Hart, Philadelphia.—This work is the joint production of Lady | 
Blessington, Hon. Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Gore, E. L. Bulwer, Cap-| 
tain Medwin, and various other well known writers. From a) 
casual glance through its pages, we should pronounce the work | 
well worthy of a perusal.— Wiley & Putnam. 


Tue Deserted BRIDE AND OTHER Poems, by George P- 
Morris.—We owe an apology to the public for so long neglect-| 
ing to notice this beautiful little volume of poems. To those. 
who love the sweet and natural in poetry, its pages must alrea- 
dy be familiar, or we should indulge, notwithstanding our want | 
of room, in some favorite extracts. From the Old Oak, we 
would select several stanzas of the most sweet and gentle melo-| 
dy; from the leading poem, others of pathos and sentiment; | 
but when we once begin to indulge in extracts it is difficult to 
know where to stop. Of the whole book, we speak a candid 
and unprejudiced opinion in saying, that it is full of sweet and 
pure melody; that there is much of Wordsworthian simplicity 
and more of pure and pleasant thought in its pages. General 
Morris wili never have cause to regret that he has collected his | 
little treasure of gems into a casket worthy of them. 








Original. 
THEATRICALS. 


Park.—The only novelty at this house since our last hasbeen 
the production of Bulwer’s new play, “'The Lady of Lyons.” 
The main object of this dramais to shed over the lower pro- 
vinces of man’s existence the light of high aims and meritorious 
achievements; and with this view its hero is exhibited, in an 
age of violent revolutionary change, quietly and unobtrusively | 
working his way by personal qualities alone, through the repul- | 
siveness of low birth and mean position, and using the niggard- 
ness of fortune only asa foil tothe bounty of nature, Sincethe 
errors and sufferings of Julia made their affecting appeal to the’ 
heart, and were answered by the sympathy of every heart that 
witnessed them, we have had nothing at all comparable to the, 
Lady of Lyons in that description of interest, or in the extent | 
and enthusiasm it produces among the audience. 

The scene opens in 1795 in the house of a rich Lyons mer- | 
chant, to the beauty of whose daughter, Pauline, all are doing | 
homage. Her many virtues are alloyed by the one sin of pride | 
the overpowering desire that she has to rise, by marriage with | 
some foreign noble, above the detestable equality of the revolu- 
tion. In this she is encouraged by a foolish mother, and her | 
first act in the play is to refuse the addresses of M. Beausuat, the | 
title-stripped son of a Marquis, who had offered for her with | 
the secure air of a man who is going to make the object of his’ 
choice eternally grateful. Inthe rage of his disappointment he 
casts about for some expedient of revenge, and hears opportune- | 
ly of a peasant-genius in the neighboring village, by whom all 
boys swear and for whom all the girls pray, who has been left 
well-off in the world by an old gardner, his father, and has for 
the last four years devoted himself to accomplishments above. 
his station, with all the glorious hopes that were then born of the 
young republic. Beausant forms the project of passing off this. 
elegant clown upon the family of Pauline as a foreign prince, of 
seducing ber into a marriage with him, and of availing himself, 
of the humiliation and abasement that would follow her disco- | 








very of the truth. 





We see this peasant first in the cottage of his mother. He 
comes bounding in after some fresh village triumph, fall of high 
thoughts and high dreams, the hope of fame, and “ the ambition 
to be worthier to love Pauline.” This last has long been the 
passion of the young peasant’s heart, and he fancies himself 
now approaching within reach of its fulfilment, for he has seen 
her wear the flowers he has privately sent her, and is at this 
moment awaiting the result of a more daring and open avowal 
of his adoration in a copy of verses transmitted to her with his 
name. Should these elicit one favorable word, Claude will join 
the armies of the republic ; and love which“ does not level the 
proud but raise the humble,” shali lift the successful soldier to 
the level of Pauline. In the midst of these buoyant expecta- 
tions the messenger returns, the bearer of insult and scorn. A 
letter from Beausant reaches him the instant after, declaring the 
writer’s knowledge of his daring passion, and promising that, 
on certain conditions, he shall marry its object, and bear her te 
hisown home. The actends in a tumultuous rebound of hope 
back from the depths of his rage and his despair. 

In the second act Claude Melnotte is a prince, and the betroth- 
ed of Pauline. He hasconsented to the artifice in a moment of 
revenge; and half hoping he may teach the beauty who has 
scorned him, the elevation of true passion—half supposing it 
will never be pushed to the extremity of marriage—happy 
above all in the presence of the beloved one which unconscious- 
ly fills whatever void may be to come with the warmth of pas- 
sionate desires, of gayest hopes, of brightest fancies—he pur- 
sues the artifice, insensible to its extent of deception and crime. 
The act abounds in masterly touches of nature. 

The opening of the third act sees Pauline and her husband 
on their way to the “ palace” of the prince, but arrested by a 
feigned accident near the cottage of Claude’s mother. Every 
word of her trusting affection increases his heart-broken re- 
morse. “Is it not cold ?” he asks, “ Never, beneath thy smile!” 
is Pauline’s answer. The dismay in the cottage is one of the 
most masterly touches ever given to the stage—in various, 
quick and startling emotion—no less than in manly and sustain- 
ed pathos. 

The next morning (the opening of the fourth act) finds Claude 
in his peasant’s dress again, watching at the chamber door of 
Pauline. When she enters he has left the cottage to prepare 
for her return to her father’s home, and “the place seems still 
more desolate without him.” Her scene at this point with 
Claude’s mother is one of the most affecting in the play. Her 
love for her husband rises more and more—(“Oh! if he were 
but a poor gentleman !”’)—Beausant enters, and Claude arrives 
in time to save her from his villainous purposes. Her parents 
arrive at the cottage, and after a scene of various power, Pau- 
line, in one passionate burst of love, resigus her vanity and 
pride, and asks of Claude that she may share his cottage. But 
he feels that he has acrime to expiate before such happiness 
may be his, and not till he has redeemed the fair fame he has 
lost, will he dare to lift his thoughts to Pauline, The struggle 
is conducted with touching truth and skill. In the end, by the 
interference of a brave blunt soldier, Claude enters the French 
army, passionately pledging himself to return “a better man 
than a prince—a man who has bought the right to high thoughts 
by brave deeds.” 

Three years are supposed to pass before the curtain rises—in 
the fifth act, aud while they have seen Claude Melnotte rise 
from rank to rank in the republican army, and under the assu- 
med name of Morier, achieve the fame and station which he 
had promised himself should cancel his crime and raise him to 
Pauline—her father has been gradually sinking into distress, 
till the sacrifice of his daughter to the wealth and still surviving 
passion of Beausant has been determined on as the last resource 
to save his credit and his name. Claude himself, disguised and 
unrecognized in the dress of the famous Colonel Morier, is pre- 
sent at the scene, (full of deepest pathos) where the heart-bro- 
ken girl consents to sign the divorce which is necessary to the 
new marriage, and as the friend and comrade of Melnotte, 
receives her last message tohim. A few instants after sees Pan- 
line in his arms, the happy wife of the wealthy and honored 
soldier. 
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We have left ourselves little space to speak of the perfor- | 


mance of this piece. When we say, however, that the princi- 
pal characters were sustained by Mrs. Richardson, Mrs. Wheat- 
ley and Miss Cushman—by Messrs. Forrest, Placide, Richings 
and Wheatley, we need not say that the acting was excellent. 


NaTtonaL.—This house was very brilliantly attended on the 
occasion of the complimentary benefit to Mr. James Wallack. 
He has sailed for England, and will probably secure for the en- 
suing season some of the most sterling and efficient talent on the 
other side of the water. Miss Davenport, a sprightly and very 
intelligent girl of eleven years, is now playing at this theatre. 
The daily papers speak in high terms of her abilities, and cer- 
tainly not too much so if she plays every thing as well as she 
doesthe “ Manager's Daughter,” the only part in which we have 
seen her. 
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Original. 
EDITORS’ TABLE. 


“Ler us nave Justice.”—We were on the eve of making a 
few observations to the subscribers of the Lapies’ Companion, 
when the following remarks, in the May number of the “ Hes- 
perian,” met our eye. The justice that dictated them cannot 
be questioned, nor willit be denied that the poor publisher ofa 
magazine is filched daily of his hard-earned pittance by those 
very persons whom he has exerted every nerve to amuse, in the 
hope that they possessed sufficient honesty, honor, and justice, 
to comply with the terms of the work. For our part, we have 
adapted the rule to publish on the cover, the names of all 
persons, either male or female, that discontinue the Ladies’ 
Companion, or remove from their former residence, without 
settling in full all arrearages, Is there a single individual, 
however lost to virtue or honesty, that will not blush at seeing 
or hearing of his name being published for the nominal sum 
required to defray the price of a magazine? This alternative 
is ,, ever resorted to, until every other means fail, and then it is 
with great reluctance. 

“The principal cause that operates against the success of 
periodicals, is, the negligence of good subscribers, and the 
rascality of bad ones, with regard to making payments, This 
we should gladly decline noticing; but it is an evil of such 
general prevalence, affecting the prosperity of our newspapers 
and political journals as well as that of our periodicals, that it 
should not be passed over lightly, but rather commented upon 
at length, in plain and rebuking language. He who orders a) 
paper or a periodical, and after receiving and enjoying it fora 
year or two, changes his place of residence without notifying the” 
proprietor of the fact, or orders a discontinuance without | 
paying up arrearages, is just as guilty of robbery, in the truest | 
sense of the term, as he who breaks into a dwelling-house at 
midnight, and bears away the plate or the jewels thereof. 


| 


To the other branch of this division of our subject, we shall 
advert but briefly. Many good and well-meaning persons are 
induced to subseribe for newspapers or periodicals, by their 
love of variety in reading, their want of time to compass the 
perusal of books, their 4solated situations in life, or their desire 
to contribute their mite towards establishing and sustaining 
| such works in sections of the country where they are needed. 

With either or all of these feelings, they enter their names 

when requested to do so, or voluntarily forward them to the 

publisher, determined that the very first money which they can 
spare from other uses shall be appropriated to the payment of 
their subscriptions, This is all very well; and but few pub- 
lishers will refuse to credit money received within a month or 

two after the time of subscribing, or the commencement of a 
| volume or year, as advance payment. But we regret to say 
| experience has demonstrated, that where one such person 
| makes payment according to his intentions, ten never become, 
|| or never think themselves, able to pay at all; and these, after 
| deriving entertainment and information from their favorite 
| periodical for a year or two, have to suffer their names to be 

stricken from the subscription-books, and in many instances 
| their names appear on the Biack List, much to their own 
| mortification and regret, and greatly to the injury of the pub- 
| lisher and the detriment of his work. As a general rule, then, 
all who subscribe for a paper or a magazine under circum- 
stances similar to those here stated, and find or imagine them- 
selves unable to pay a year’s subscription at the expiration of 
two or three months, should discharge the small debt incurred 
in the enjoyment of what they have had, and at once request 
their names to be erased. This, it is true, may be a cause of 
great inconvenience to the publisher, and disarrange, if not 
overthrow, all his plans and calculations; but it is better he 
should know early that he is not doing a making or a saving 
_ business, than find too late that his prosperity was only appa- 
rent, and that he has involved himself in ruin. 

The great body, however, of those who take a periodical, are 
able to pay the cost, most of them at the time of subscr ))'ng, all 
of them in a short time thereafter. But it is so little customary 
for publishers, generally the most backward of all busine«s men 
in presenting their bills, to demand payment before the expira- 
tion of twelve or eighteen months, that very few think they are 
in want of the trifle due from each. But these trifles of three 
and five dollars make up the whole of their revenue; and there 
is no other business which, in proportion to its extent, requires 
| 80 incessant and so large a drain for its energetic and successful 
prosecution, as that of publishing a large newspaper, or a good 
periodical of extensive circulation, This is notorious to all who 

| have any knowledge of the different kinds of labor which enter 
| into the production of such a work, and the great number of 
individuals necessary for its proper execution and punctual 
issue.” 





In conclusion, we would observe that the subscription price 
| of the Ladies’ Companion is three dollars a year, when paid in 
| advance; or four dollars, during the year. The May NUMBER, 
with the majority of our subscribers, commenced a new year. 
| All who will forward the three dollars previous to the first of 
August, will be credited the year—otherwise, four dollars 
willbe exacted. [For delinquent subscribers, see cover.} 


“Our Encravines.”—We wish to call the attention of the 
_ public particularly to the fact, that the engravings which now 


There is, in reality, no substantial difference between the two ornament the Ladies’ Companion are engraved purposely for 


cases. Yet how different are they regarded, in the operations 
of our system of public morals! Itis strictly within the bounds 
of truth, and the sanction of experience, to say, that the pub- | 
lishers of newspapers and periodicals in the United States, are 
of thousands of dollars every week, 1m the manner here 
, by persons who would scorn to enter upon the premises 
ir neighbors, and carry off covertly the value of a dime! | 
This conduct towards the publisher has for so long « time been 
customary in this country, that a portion of the public seem to 
consider themselves invested with a kind of prescriptive right 


to upon and defraud him whenever they can. And that 
they, instances, even descend to paltry mancuvres for | 
the of availing themselves of this “ right,” every per- 


son knows who has had any considerable connection with the 
American press, in either of its departments—scientific, lite- | 
rary, or religious. All this, we are told, will be considered | 
harsh language. So it will by those to whom it applies, and so | 
we wish it may. It is truth—and the truth is generally unplea- 
sant and harsh-sounding to such as have violated the injunc- I} 
tions of daty, or disregarded the laws of honesty. We hold no ' 
fellowship with such persons ; we want neither their friendship || 
nor their “ patronage.”—(Heaven save the mark !)—and we || 
care not how soon we are at quits with them entirely and for | 
ever. But the honest man, who takes his paper, or his maga- || 
azine, or his review, and pays for it when the subseription | 
money is due, aéording to the terms, or when he is called | 
, Will see nothing undeservedly harsh in what we have said. | 
is commen sense will at once perceive the truthfulnessand the || 
ating that flexibility of morals which we have just sketched. 





the work by Mr. A. Dick, of this city. No other magazine in 
America, save the Ladies’ Companion, is adorned with steel 
engravings monthly. 


Tue Prize Tate—“ Mary Derwent,” the two hundred dol- 
lar prize article, by our associate, Mrs, Ann S. Stephens, which 
is continued in the present number, will be found of the most 
absorbing interest. Our readers, we predict, will be much: 


_ gratified in the perusal of this “ Tale of the Early Settlers.” 


NatronaL Acapemy or Desicn.—We have seldom visited a 
place of public exhibition with so little satisfaction as this. A 
very large number of bad paintings may be seen—a few good 
ones, with several miniatures, executed, we doubt not, with con- 


| siderable tact. In short, the visitors are regaled with a great 


display of good canvass, handsome frames, but very disgraceful 
paintings. We shall never have creditable exhibitions in New- 
York, until that illiberality which is so apparent on the part of 
the managers of the institute, is frowned down by the public. 


Mr. J. Watson, the accomplished composer and professor of 
music, having determined on making New-York his permanent 
residence, will give lessons in all the various branches of music. 
A card of termes will be furnished at 33 Bleecker street. [See 
advertisement on the cover.| 
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